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“ NOW look on liim. wliose very voice, in tone, 
.Just echoes tliin<‘; wliosc h'iitures ore thine own; 
And stroke his |)olish’d cheek of purest red. 

And lav thine fumd upon his flaxen hea<l. 

And s.iy, ‘ I\lv lioy, th’ uaweleoine hour is come, 
When thou, tran planted from thy g'euial home. 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air. 

And trust for safety to a stranger’s care.’ 

— Thou would’st not, deaf to Nature’s t.enderest 
plea. 

Turn him adrift uiion a rollino^ sea; 

Nor say, (in /lit/icr ! conscious that there lay 
A hrood of asps, or ()nick.sands, in his way. 

Then, only f((/vern’d hy the self-same rule 
Of liatural pity, send him not t„ school.” 

How these lines must strike any afFoction- 
ate parent, who is going to send a boy to 
school! Yet, when the first efFect of the flash 
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and stroke of elo(juencc ])asses away, as the 
mind subsides to calm, question wlic'thcr 
the dann-er be real or ima^iiiarv. 'riie c(>m- 
mon relb'ction, tliat most ol' tlie ;;reat men 
of liltigland have been e(|ii( a((»d at pulilic 
schools, recurs to the father and mother, or 
is suggested to them bv soim* friend of the 
family, who has himself been brought up in 
one of our great seminaries. I’hey listen, 
and are persuaded, if not convinced; for 
those, who are most readily altirmed by elo¬ 
quence, are most easily rtdieved by assertion : 
ashamed of having been moved too far in 
the moment of alarm, they go directly to tiuf 
contrary extreme of rash security. They 
laugh at the poetic peril of asps and quick¬ 
sands, neglect to examiin' into the nature 
of the real danger, and dismiss at once all 
fear of the simile, and all care; for the truth. 

It is to be desired, that, on a subject ^)f so 
much importance to their children and tlnim- 
selves, parents might feel soundhing more than 
the evanescent effect of eloquence, and might 
be excited to a .serious examination of the facts. 
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But even those, who do not content themselves 
with a mere dramatic start, or sentimental 
exclamation, and who are seriously aware of 
the danger, imagine, that the evils, if not 
necessary, are unavoidable. It must be suf¬ 
ficiently obvious, even to the most zealous 
friends of private education, that, from 
various circumstances of inexpediency and 
impossibility, Vcist numbers of children can¬ 
not be bred up at home ; they must go to 
school, and to some of the seminaries which 
exist. 

When it comes to the usual age for send¬ 
ing the boy from home, this sense of neces¬ 
sity presses upon the father and mother: 
they think, that all they can do’ is to choose 
for their son the school of which they hear the 
best character: they know all have their 
faults ; they are sorry for it, but they cannot 
ludp it; whatever th.ese faults may be,, the 
individual parent cannot rectify them at the 
moment his boy is to go to school; and be¬ 
cause they cannot do every thing they are 
content to do nothing. They submit with 
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indolent resij’iiiition to the pleu of neees.sitv, 
consoling themselves with the sophisms of 
common-place philosophy. 

They tell you, or they tell themselves, that 
if the power of new modelling our institutions 
were put into the IkiikIs of any of those who 
wish for their reform, they might not be al)le 
to satisfy themselves or others in th(‘ execu¬ 
tion of new' plans; that in the hurry and zmil 
of innovation they might run I'rom evils that 
we know, to those we know not of. These 
considerations, obvious as tlu-y art', may 
aflbrd some comfort under the impos¬ 
sibility of sudden change, and may recon¬ 
cile us to the slow operations of time and 
truth, acting as they do irresistibly together. 
Thou'gh it cannot he hopt'd, that, by any com¬ 
bination of o])inion and effort, a pt'rfect 
school, such as anxious parents would desire, 
can,, in our days, or j)erhaps ever, be realized, 
yet continual 'advances towards excelltmce 
may be made. 

But, in the mean time, Ihert; is something 
which every parent can do, something morr; 
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sal'*; than sii(ld(;n innovation; more manly, 
more b*!ooniing-, more nseiul than indulgence 
in idi*' declamation or indolent despair. 
1‘jvorv I’athta-, ('V(>rv motlier, can, by ])repa- 
ratory care, direct the liome education of 
then- boys Ix'l'ore they send them to school. 

I'iverv parent can, by this preparatory care, 
easily do tliat, whicdi it is not in the power 
of any schoolmaster to <drect, however able 
or zealous. 

For, i>icture to yourself a perfect sohool- 
iiiaster— Unless lu' be endowt^d with the gifts 
of ubi(|nity and omniscience, unless he nei¬ 
ther sleep nor nod, he cannot always see, 
or ahvays know, what is going on among the 
hundrt'd.s assembled under his tuition; he 
can make only general regulations, and en¬ 
force obeditmee to th*‘se ; but he has no time 
for individual in.spection; hi- cannot attend 
to the habits of each .boy’s understanding or 
temper, nor adapt his moral instruction to 
the cure of his cb-fects. Yet this is expected, 
and more; he is expected to correct, in a 
few months, piwhaps, all the faults, all the 
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bad habits, which boys may have acquired 
during the eight or ten previous years of their 
life. 

Parents sometimes seem to consider a 
schoolmaster as a magician, who can accom¬ 
plish every wish, however t;\travagant; who 
can confer every moral gift, and every int«d- 
lectual talent. 

Sending a boy to school is by such parents 
considered as a remedy for every evil. Is 
their boy indolent i Oh, send him to school, 
and he will become active. Is he headstrong ? 
No matter, his temper will be cured at school. 
Is he bashful! He will become confident 
enough at a public school. Is he selfish ! 
He will become generous. Is he cowardly ? 
He will become brave. Above all, he will 
learn to be manly every boy becomes manly 
at school. But he has no habits of applica¬ 
tion, order, or truth.. No matter, he will 
learn them all when he goes to school; it is 
his master’s business to teach him these. He 
does not know, perhaps, how to write, or to 
read, or to spell, or to speak his mother tongut; 
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correctly. But it i.s bis schoolmaster’s busi- 
iie.ss to teach him: why should he he teazed 
with fhes(' thint^s at home Ills parcmls may 
indulge him am! spoil him as mucli as they 
please; it is the husiiiess of that devoted be¬ 
ing’, of that martyr, a schoiiimaster, to do and 
to suffer all that parents th(’mselves cannot 
do or suffer. Witliout jileading in his favour 
(for who would undertake so unpopular a 
causi^ 1), it may be prudent, on the jiart pf 
parents, to consider, wliether, if their sous 
afterwards should disajipoiut their expecta¬ 
tions. should turn out hlockhi'ads or spend¬ 
thrifts, should throw away flieir fortunes at 
the gaming table, or their lives in disgrace¬ 
ful connections or ill-assorted marriages i 
should make their lu'urts ache for many a long 
year, and bring their grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grtive, it would be a sufficient consola¬ 
tion, or quieting to tlu'ir conscience, to throw 
the blame upon the negligence of the school¬ 
master, and the vices of our public institu¬ 
tions. 

It is the object of the present little book. 
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not only to contribute to the amusement and 
advantage of children, but to point out by 
what means every father, and still iiiore every 
mother, may, by care in the previous educa¬ 
tion of their children at home, guard in a 
g^eat measure against the danger whi(di they 
fear at school; and by what means they may 
give to their boys the greatest chance of se¬ 
curing every advantage to be hoj.'ed from 
public education. 

The following volumes contain the His¬ 
tory of Frank from seven years old, where 
we left him, till bt^tween ten and eleven. 
From the time his father determined to send 
him to a public school, this preparatory 
education appears to commtume. 

It is by no means presumed, that the 
course here followrui is the best, or the only 
course possible. A thousand diflerent roads 
may be taken, that will lead to the same end. 
Provided that the great object be kept stea¬ 
dily in view, every one may please himself 
in the choice of a path. 

The great object is to give your son 
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good principles, and to tt^ach him to abide by 
his rcsoiiitious. It is a mistake to suppose, 
that resolution can be exercised only upon 
great occasions, or in matters of consequence. 
The habit of s(df-control can be formed by 
daily, gradual exiucise in early childhood; 
and it is by attention to this, that a fond and 
judicious mother may prepare her child with 
resolution to resist all the new temptations 
which may occur when he shall leave her 
guardian care. This is to be done, not by 
teazing him with admonition upon every 
slight occasion, hut bv inspiring in his own 
mind the wish to control himself. 

Usually, the first ambition of. a school-boy 
is to he thought manly. Manly! How 
many boys and men have been destroyed by 
the false ideas anne.xed to this word ! Folly, 
frolic, extravagance, passion, violence, bru¬ 
tality, ev<>ry excess, every vice, seek shelter 
from infamy, and too often find it under 
this imposing word. Thousands of fine boys, 
the fitu'st, or*tli'e highest spirit, of the best 
talent, the most geiuTOus disposition, have 
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been ruined by their false conceptions of this 
siiiEfle word. The first dann-io' a hoy lias to 
encounter, at a public school, is from this 
word, maniv. lie hears that it is manly to 
do whiifever is done liy boys older and taller, 
not wisi'r, than himself. He is in (he lirst 
place laughed at for iia\'in;> been bred up at 
home; ridiculed for all (hat he has been 
taught to think right at home ; taught that 
it i.s manly to throw ofl' home restraint, and to 
resist lioine indueiice. Ihen whik’ his alfoc- 
tion for his friends ri-mains undiminished he 
is taught to be ashamed to show it; and 
he is led to set a' nought the opinion and 
advice of fijtlusrs, mothers, brothers, and 
sisters, because his schoolUdlovvs cull this 
being manly and indeptuident. This first 
step in error leads necessarily to others more 
dangerous : first, he is afraid of being thought 
a child ; next, of being thought a milksop. 
First the influence of parents, next the con¬ 
trol of masters, must be set at defiance ; then 
every .sort of restraint, moraf and religious,. 
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game; he must get in debt, he must lie 
to conceal his debt from his parents, he must 
practise <’very species of falsehood and mean¬ 
ness, to do as others do, who call themselves 
maitli/. iiuU'pendviil, spirited. 

I’arents, if you would prevent your sons 
from setting at nought your influence, if you 
would sav(‘your sons from destruction, moral 
and worldly, give tliem, before you send 
them to a public school, just ideas of what 
is, or ought to be. meant by a manly charac¬ 
ter. Rut can this be done so early - Yes, 
it can. Mothers, when first yoti see the 
infant ambition to b<? manly break forth in 
your boys, smile ujion it, encourage it, but 
mark that you guide it wi'll. ^ our boy 
first shows himself imger to excel his com¬ 
panions in bodily strength and agility. He 
is prouil to be able to walk, to run, to 
wn'stle, to ride, better than boys a little 
older, or perhaps ti little taller than himself, 
and you praise him for being manly ; and 
this is all well, provided it be not done 
iu the mere spirit of imitation; but if once 
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you let that spirit rule, without reference 
to what is good in itself, you will repent it as 
surely as you and your children live. Teach 
your son the truth, that manly exercises 
are ust'ful in themselves, as part of a manly 
character, but not the whole. Tea(di him, 
that to be manly, strength of mind is still 
more essential than strength of body. Trsach 
him, that it is only the weak, who require the 
support of numbers to prove to them that 
they are in the right. Teach your son, that 
manly strength of character is shown in 
abiding by his conviction, and his resolution ; 
in defying ridicule, and in resisting all that is 
wrong in every .shape. 

High sounding words ! too high, it may 
perhaps be thought, for children to feel 
or understand. No; try them, and you will 
find that these sentiments are not above their 
comprehension. When once the infant 
thought has been touched with this noble 
feeling, this generous ambition, the main point 
of education is secure. Rest your hope, 
and his own hopes of himself, firmly on 
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this desire and effort to improve. Do not 
wear out his sensibility of con.science, by 
teaching that sliglit deviations are irre- 
pafabie; for by this yon will either make 
your boy despair of himself, or teach him 
to be an hypocrite. 

Few can, or will, or ought, perhaps, 
to give np so much of their time and attention 
as Frank’s father and mother did to their 
son. The details of what was done by them 
are given, not as models of imitation, but 
as modes of illustrating general principles: 
as hints, which the understanding and 
affection of parents will easily apply in 
varying circumstances. It is impossible to 
mark the differences without knowing each 
peculiar case. All that can be done is to 
give the example of a child, who probably 
resembles in the principal points a large 
proportion of boys of his age. 

It will be o^)served, by those who were 
formerly acquainted with Frank, and who 
are kind enough to retain any recollection of 
his early history, that he is become, we will 
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pot say more conceited, that is a harsh word, 
but more I'ond of praise, than when we 
parted from liiin last. In tliis tendency 
to vanity hi^ will be found, probably, .to 
resembl(> most vivacious bovs ofhis ai;e, who 
have been educated, as he unfortunat<dy was, 
without any but female companions at home. 

Some other faults have likewis<' broken 
out in him, which are likely to be the result 
of anxious i)rivate education. There are 
two classes of parents to be considered, those 
who are too careless, and tlio.s<‘ who are too 
anxious. To the careless we have said 
enough, we hop*', to arouse them to atten¬ 
tion ; but the fault of the present day is too 

t 

much anxiety concerning details. Parents 
and private tutors are not only too eager 
to adopt every new receipt for teaching 
much in a short time, but are also too easily 
alarmed by every deficiency which they 
perceive in their pupils, and draw too readily 
evil auguries from every trifle. They are so 
anxious to make their pupils go on, and 
■go right, and go straight, every instant, that 
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they deprive them of the power of ■ acting, 
thinking, feeling for themselves. Thus they 
turn them either into helpless puppets, who 
must c('use to move, or fall when tlie guiding 
strings are no longer pulled; or, if they 
he not reduced to this automaton state, they 
heeome restive, wilful creatures, who, the 
instant they are at liberty, set off in a 
contrary direction to that in which they have 
been forced. 

Frank’s father and mother are not wholly 
liree from this over anxiety, inseparable, 
perhaps, from tender partmtal affection ; but 
it a])pears, that they are conscious of its 
danger, and endeavour, as far as human 
nature will permit, to counteract its effects. 

d'heir errors may, ))erhaps, be more useful 
to parents thatj all their sense or their 
exertions. In the chief points they can 
scarcely lead astray those who may most 
actively follojW their example; nor is that 
example calculated to throw the most timid 
into despair. Without limiting to a par¬ 
ticular course of lessons, they excite their 
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boy to acquire that knowledge, which it 
is most necessary for him to attain before he 
goes to school; and as to the rest they are 
content with inspiring him with that general 
love of literature, which they know will 
make him continue to read and improve him¬ 
self, when he is left to his own guidance. 
Without too rigid morality, they uniformly 
press the great principles of right and wrong, 
and endeavour to educate a conscience, that 
shall neither be too tender nor too callous. 
They try by all means to give Frank self- 
control and self-command; knowing, that 
if he obtain these he will have the best 
chance of being able to resist temptation, in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed; 
and they leave much to a targe chapter, 
which has been forgotten in most modern 
systems of education—the chapter of ac¬ 
cidents. 

All this can surely be d^ne by every 
parent who really wishes it, and without any 
pedantry of system, or apparatus of discipline 
and masters : as the most classically eloquent 
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of modern moralists has observed, in a com¬ 
prehensive essay on the question of “What 
is Education i ” 

“It is not necessary to devote to the 
education of one child, the talents and the 
time of a number of grown men, to surround 
him with an artificial world, and to coun¬ 
teract by maxims the natural tendencies of 
the situation he is placed in, in society. 
Every one has time to educate his child; 
the poor man educates him while working in 
his ^cottage, the man of business while em¬ 
ployed in his counting house.” 

“ Do we see a father, who is diligent 
in his profession, domestic in his habits, 
whose house is the resort of well-informed, 
intelligent people; a mother, whose time 
is usefully filled, whose attention to her 
duties secures esteem, and whose amiable 
manners attract affection ? Do not be 
solicitous, respectable couple, about the 
moral education of your offspring. Do not 
be uneasy because you cannot surround them 
with the apparatus of books and system^, or 
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fancy yon must retire i’roni th«' world to 
devote yourself to their improvemmit. fn 
your world they are brought up much better 
than sthey could be under any plan of I'ac- 
titious education which you could pro\ide for 
ttem’; they will imbibe alfection from your 
caresses, taste from your conversation, 
urbanity from the commerce of your society, 
and mutual love from your example." 
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E A R L Y L ESSO N S. 

“Look, my dear Mary, look what my 
I'atluT has g-ivou us,” cried Frank, as 
he came into the room, carrying a 
basket, which was lull and h(?avy. 

“ What is in it?" said Mary, eagerly 
takine,' oil tlie top of the basket. “ Oidy 
little bricks!” said she, disappointed. 

“ Do not you like little brmks? ” said 
Frank. 

“1 do; but I'rom your great joy I 
expected sojuething else — something 

n 
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new. You know we have had little 
bricks ever since the month after T first 
came here, ,md that is now above a 
year ago.” 

“ But these are much better than 
what we had before; look, these arc of 
wood, and they will not ])reak; the 
corners will not chip off as our plaster 
of Paris bricks did ; and these will not 
whiten or dirty our clothes, or the 
carpet, or the furniture; besides, we 
can build a great deal better with these 
than with our old bricks, because these 
are heavieV.” 

“ What heavy bricks ! ” said Mary, 
taking one in each hand; “ of what 
wood are they made ? ” 

Frank told her, as his father had told 
him, that they were made of a wood 
called lignum vitae ; he showed her, 
that they were all exactly of the same 
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size ; and he told her, that his father had 
made some of them himself, to show the 
carpenter how to finish them carefully ; 
they were all made in the proportion 
of real bricks, so that the houses con¬ 
structed with them might be built in the 
same manner as real buildings of real 
bricks. 

“ And now, Mary, what shall we 
do first? I have thought of a great 
many things. I should like to build 
one oi' the London bridges, of which 
we have a print; or Westminster 
Abbey, or York or Lichfield Cathedral, 
or a Roman triumphal arch, or the 
ruins of Kenilworth Castle.” 

“Kenilworth Castle, pray let us 
begin with,” said Mary, who had seen 
the print of Kenilworth, at which every 
body in the house had lately been 
looking. 
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“Mamma, said Frank, “will you 
bo so good as to lend ns tlio print and 
the plan of Kenilworth, which yon have 
in the great portfolio ? Wo will taki' a 
groat deal of care of them ; and we can 
build our castle in the bow-window', 
where we shall be (|nito out of the 
way, and how hap})}’ wn shall be this 
rainy morning, though wo cannot go 
out!" 

His mother lent the print and the 
plan to Frank, desiring him, at the 
same time, to take care not to spoil 
them. She said that he might consult 
them as they lay upon the, table, but 
that he must not have tln in upon the 
floor. 

As soon as they looked at the 
plan, Mary saitl it was too diilicult, 
and advised him to begin with sonu'- 
thinir that would be easier to imitate 
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than these riiin.s. But he set to work 
on the plan of Kenilworth. He built 
uj) and he pulled down, and he mea¬ 
sured and made mi.stakes, and he set 
Mary to lay out one part while he 
was busy at another; but Mary did 
not succeed in her part, and she said 
she did not think Frank’s tower looked 
like the tower in the print. Frank 
proved, as well as rule, and compasses, 
and figures could prove it, that all that 
he had done was quite right, and he 
showed Mary where her’s was wrong; 
however, as she found it too difficult, 
and as she was tired of not succeed¬ 
ing, he good-naturedly swept away his 
tower, and said he would do any thing 
else, which Mary might like better. 
Mary was pleased by his good-nature, 
and he helped her to build her favourite 
transparent round tower, which, ia easily 

B 3 



constructed, merely by leaving the thick¬ 
ness of one brick between each that is 
laid on. This tower was raised to a 
height above that of any edifice which 
th cse little architects had ever before 
erected; and when it was accom¬ 
plished, Frank's mother turned to look 
at it, and admired it as much as could 
be reast)]iably expected. Mary next 
assisted Frank in building his triumphal 
Ilonian atah, which he endeavoured to 
form by making oni: brick pi'ciject b(;- 
yond another till tliey met over tin? 
open space, so that the inside of the 
curve or arch resemlilcd a llight of 
steps ufiside down ; Imt, before it 
could be finished, bricks were want¬ 
ing, and. no resource remained but 
to pull down Marys tower. To this, 
with good-humour, she consented, and 
supplied liim with bricks from its ruins 
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SO last, that, he said that she was now 
an excellent stravvuan. 

“ My dear Frank,” said Mary, “ how 
Inappy we always are now ; we play to¬ 
gether ^^■i!hout the dispntes wc used to 
have. Do you remember that melan¬ 
choly month, when we were separated 
every time we (juarrelled? Oh that 
was n miserable time ! ” 

“It was indt'cd,’’ said Frank; “but 
it was wt'Il I'or us, because it cured us 
at last of disputing; and now, when 
you fee! a little impatient,^ you stop 
yoursc'lfin time, Mary my dear.” 

“ \ es,” s;ud Mary ; “ and Frank, 

my dear, whenew'r you are going to 
be angry you stop yourself too. Now 
you give up a little and I 'give up a 
little." 

“Hush! my dear,” said'Frank, “for 
i am just going to join together the two 
si(h\-; of my arch, you sec.” 
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“ Very well indeed,” said Mary, 
who had remained quite still and 
silent until the last brick was placed. 
“ And now, Frank, you will acknow¬ 
ledge, that I have done more for you 
than you did for me this morning: 
because, when you bid me hush, I 
hushed ; but when I w’as in my great 
difficulties, trying to* make out that 
plan of Kenilworth Castle, you went 
on talking so fast to me, that I could 
not mind what I was about, and that 
was the cause of all — no, I don’t say 
all, but of a great many of the mis¬ 
takes that I made.” 

“ But why did not you ask me not 
to speak,” said Frank? ‘‘How could 
I imagine that you did not like to 
hear me talk when you did not tell 
me so?*’ 

“ I was afraid you would be angry 
if I said, hush,” replied Mary. 
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“ ]kit that was foolisli of you ; I am 
sure I am never angry twiv, am I?" 
said Frank. 

“ Not often,’' replied Maiy ; “but I 
cannot say tliat you are angry, 

my dear I’rank.’ 

“When was 1 angry last? I do not 
remeniber,' saiil Frank. 

“1 do, ’ said Mary ; “Initl do not 
like to put yon in mind of it.” 

“ I recollect, Mary, the last time 
wlu'u you were angry, and i//at was 
yesterday,” said Frank. 

“ Oh no, I wa.s not angr}% I*was only 
a little, a very little impatient,” said 
Mary. 

“ W ell, but if I allow that for you, 
Mary,” said Frank, “ you must allow 
the same for me. You must not say 
that I was angry.” 

“ Perhaps I should not say angrif 
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quite, but very near being angry,’ re¬ 
plied Mary. 

“ That is quite a different affair,” 
said Frank; “no matter how near 1 
am; if I command myself I have the 
greater merit.” 

“May be so,” said Mary; “but I 
do not know what good, or merit, as 
you call it, there is in beitig very nearly 
angry. Now let us ask mamma.” 

“ Mamma, which do you think is 
most apt to be angry ? ” cried they both 
together, going before the table at which 
she was 'writing ; their eyes sparkling 
and their cheeks crimson. 

“ My dear children,” said Frank’s 
mother, “ I have heard the word ajigry 
too often .within these last five minutes. 
Compare yourselves with what you 
have been, and observe as much as you 
please whether you improve, or not; 
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that will be better thaji disputing about 
which is the most or the least apt to be 
impatient — a point which neither of 
you can decide, because you cannot see 
into each other's minds ; but you may 
both observe what passes in your own.” 

“ Yes, and I can govern my own 
too,” said Frank, proudly. 

“And so can 1,” said Mar}^ “ Well, 
what shall we do next, Frank ? ” 

Frank proposed building, with what 
remained of the bricks of Mary’s tower, 
a flight of winding stairs, like one of 
which they had a print. ’ At fhis they 
worked very happily ; but, before they 
had finished it, a carriage drove to the 
door. 

“ Who is it ? ” said Frank ^d Mary, 
looking out of the window. 

It was a lady whom they had 
never before seen, who had but lately 
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come to live in the' nciLClibourboocl. 
Upon the baronehe seat of the car¬ 
riage, by the side of the eoaehinan, 
there sat a little boy, who looked rather 
taller and older than I'rank. 1’hi> boy 
did not get down, though it rained, lie 
sat still, kicking his heels against the 
foot-board, and ])layiug Avith the coach¬ 
man s whip, wliile tlie coachman held 
an umbrella over his lu'ad. 

After the lady had been a little Avhile 
in the room, Frank, Avatching’ for a time 
Avhen neither she nor hi s mother were talk¬ 
ing, went to his mother, and whispered, 

“ There is a little boy sitting on the 
barouche seat of that carriage : it is rain¬ 
ing very hard, manmia, shall 1 go and 
ask him to come in ?” 

The lady heard whatFrank whispered, 
and she thanked him; but said ber 
son was so shy, that she often could not 
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pn'vail u})Oii hiin to come into u room 
where he expected to see strangers. 

“ And besides, " said slic, “ Tom is so 
fond of being with the coachman and 
till' liorscs, and of liaving a whip in his 
hand, inah-'nig In'lteve to drive, tliat I as¬ 
sure yon he would rather sit there in 
tlie rain, from morning till night, than 
do any thing else in the world ; and, 
as these are his holidays, I let liiin have 
his own way, and do just what he 
pleasi's. 't on know boys, ma’am, are 
kept strictly ('nough at school with their 
lessons and their masters.'’ 

Soon afterwards the boy tonehed the 
horses with the coachman’s whip, which 
made one of them start and rear; upon 
which the lady, alar'.ned, ran to the win¬ 
dow, Ix'ckoned to her son, and desired 
him to get down, and come in immedi¬ 
ately. Very unwillingly he obeyed. 

VOL. 1. c: 
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He came into the room, looking asha¬ 
med or sulky, and setting his back 
against one side of the cliimney-piece, 
he scarcely answered any thing that 
was said to him. 

However, when something to eat was 
brought into the room, he recovered 
a little. Frank’s mother desired him to 
help the stranger to whatever he liked ; 
and Frank did so, without giving 
him the trouble to say more than yes 
or no. After they had finished eating, 
the boy let Frank lead him away 
to the boV-window, where Mary and 
he had been playing; and Frank, 
pointing to his little bricks, asked if he 
had any such as those ? 

“ Not I,” answered Tom ; “ at school 
we have other fish to fry.” 

“Fish to fry!” thought Mary,“what 
can that mean ? ” 
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“ But in the holidays,” said Frank, 
“ should not you like such bricks?” 

“Not I,” said Tom, “they’re baby 
bricks, fit for girl’s play.” 

Frank, colouring a little, said, his 
father thought they were very useful, 
and he began to explain the uses that 
could be made of them. But the boy, 
knotting a whip which he held in his 
hand, said he knew nothing of such 
things, and he did not like them. 

“ Perhaps you like prints,” said 
Mary, “ here are some very pretty 
prints in this port-folio; will you look 
at them ?” 

“ No,” Tom said, he thought prints 
were great bores. 

“'Great bores!" repeated Mary. 

“ Yes, especially in the* holidays,” 
said Tom, “ horrid bores.” 

“What can he mean by horrid 
bores,” said Mary to Frank. 
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“ Hush ! my dear, ” said Frank. 

“ Not know what a. ho)-c means; 
why what quizzcA- you would ]»e tliought 
at scliool ! " 

Marv, ashamed to ask what was 
meant l>y quizzes, or to confess that 
.she did not know, was silent for some 
moments, but then said, “ I .shall nev(T 
go to school, I believe, but Frank will, 
.some time or other." 

Do you like, going to school ? ' 
said Frank to the boy. 

“ No," said Toni, “ who does ?' 

“ Why don’t you like it?” said 
Frank. 

“ I don't know," said Tom, turning 
half away ; “ because I don’t. " 

Another silence: but Mary, who 
was curious to hear more, asked Tom 
how old he was when he first went to 
school ? 

“ About nine years old,’’ said Tom. 
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“ And how old are you now ?” 

“ I shall be eleven next October, ” 
said Tom. 

“ And Frank will be ten next July 
said Mary, “ and 1 suppose he will go 
to school then.” 

“ Then let him take care he gets the 
Latin grammar well first, or he’ll get 
finely flogged.” 

Mary and Frank looked at each 
other. Frank looked very serious, and 
Mary rather dismal. 

“ How glad you must be when you 
come home at the holidays! “ said 
Frank. 

“ Only I have no horse yet,” said 
Tom. 

“Have you books at your home?” 
said Frank. 

“ No,” replied Tom, looking very 
grave in his turn. 
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“ Then,’’ said Mary, “ we can lend 
you some of ours.” 

She and Frank ran to their little 
book-case, beckoning to him to follow ; 
but, as he did not stir, they brought 
several of what they thought their most 
entertaining books, and spread them on 
the table before him, asking him if he. 
had read this, or that, and expressing 
some surprise when he answered “ No” 
to every book they showed him, or of 
which they read the title. After every 
“ No,” Mary repeated — “ Not read 
that! Frank lias read that.” And 
Frank always added, “ We will lend it 
to you, if you wish for it.” To which 
Tom made no answ'cr till a pih‘ of 
these offered volumes was built up op¬ 
posite to him, and Mary prepared to 
wrap them up for him, in brown pa¬ 
per. He then looked fi-ightened, and 
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pushing them from him, muttered, 
“ Thank you for nothing, said the gal¬ 
lipot. ’ 

Mary, with the brown paper half- 
unrolled, and Frank, with the pack¬ 
thread in his hand, .stood .surprised and 
puzzled. Mary at last repeated the 
words “ .said the ga/lipot." 

“ There's no talking to you — you 
don't understand a word one says,” 
.said Tom; “ but that's not .surprising 
for a girl; and boys that have never 
been at school know no better.” 

“ Do you mean that you .do not like 
to have, these books ? ” .said Frank. 

“No, I have, enough of books at 
school,” replied Tom. 

“ Then we will put ours by again,” 
said Mary; and she did so.* 

“What do you read at school?” 
asked Frank. 
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“ Latin,” said Tom. 

“ What, Latin books ? ” said Frank. 

“ I am in Virgil,” said Tom. 

Frank looked up at him with a re¬ 
spectful air. “ And what else ? ” said 
he, timidly. 

“ Virgil’s enough,”replied Tom; “ 1 
read but one book at a time.” 

“ But what English books do you 
read ? ’ 

“ English ! —our class don’t read 
English. We read nothing but Latin. 

“ Do you read nothing but Latin,” 
said Frank and Mary, looking at 
him with a mixture of astonishment 
and admiration; “ nothing but La¬ 
tin ! ” 

“And enough, and too much too,” 
said Tom, “ as you’ll know,” added he, 
nodding at Frank, “ next year, when 
you go to school.” 
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Frank and Mary continued silent, 
pondering upon this for some minutes. 
Frank began to tliink again very se¬ 
riously about scliool, and the Latin 
grammar, and al)out reading nothing 
but Latin. Mary was tired of the si¬ 
lence of her two companions, and be¬ 
gan to listen to what the lady and 
Frank’s mamma were saying. They 
wi re talking of some new book, or story, 
called “The Vampyre.’’ 

“ jMter all, ma'am, ” said the lady, 
“what shocking stories they do tell of 
those vampyre bats, sucking tl^e blood of 
people when they are asleep! But,” add¬ 
ed she, looking at Mary, and observing 
that she was listening; “ little pitchers 
have long ears; one .should not mention 
.such things befori! children*. But that 
little lady ol' yours need not be fright¬ 
ened about the vampyre, as so many 
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silly children have been by this tale, 
because I am clear, you know, ma’am, 
there’s not any truth in these stories.” 

“Yes, so I think,” said Mary, look¬ 
ing and speaking so composedly, that 
the lady could not help smiling at her 
“ quiet decision,” as she called it, and 
added, “ One would imagine she knew 
a great deal about vampyre bats. ’What 
do you know about them, my dear ? ” 

“ I only know — I know only 
what Frank told me; — what you 
read to me, Frank, in this book,” 
said Mary., taking up one of the little 
volumes which lay upon the table. 
“ Here it is — I know the place — 
I have it. Frank, will you read it?’* 
mid she, putting the book into his 
hand, and ‘ pointing to the passage. 
Frank looked as if he waited to know 
whether the lady wished to hear or not. 
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“ Oh yes, pray do read it Master 
Frank,” said the lady; “ I am sure I 
shall like to hear it of all things.” 

Frank began with the description of 
this bat, and then read as follows : — 

“ ‘ In the autumn of 1810, I had for 
a short time a living varapyre bat, of a 
large size, from the East Indies ; and, 
contrary to what has been asserted, 
found it a most inoffensive, harmless, 
entertaining creature ; it refused animal 
food, but fed plentifully on succulent’ 
(or nourishing) ‘ fruits, preferring figs 
and pears ; it licked the hand that pre¬ 
sented them, seeming delighted with 
the caresses of the persons who fed it, 
playing with them in the manner of a 
young kitten: it was fond of white 
wine, of which it took half a glass at 
a time, lapping it like a cat. This 
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had an evident eifect on its spirits; it 
then became extremely frolicsome and 
diverting-, but never once -attempted to 
bite. It slept suspended, with its head 
downwards, wrapj)ing its satin-likc 
wings round its body, in the form of 
a mantle. I several times permitted 
it to enclose the end of my finger in 
its mouth, for the purpose ol' observing 
if it would attempt to draw blood, but 
not the slightest indication’ (or sign) 
‘ of such intention appeal ed; and 1 
have strong reason to doubt the stories 
related s6 greatly to its disadvantage.’ ’’ 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the lady, 
when Frank finished reading. “ A 
charmings anecdote, and charmingly 
read.” 

Mary looked delighted as the lady 
said these words, but Frank looked 
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down and seeniod ashamed ; perhaps 
he had some recollection ol' the flatter¬ 
ing' lady, who, when he was a Aci'y 
little boy, had first praised him for his 
I'eadin”', and laughed at him after¬ 
wards. 

“ 1 am sure," continued the lady, 
“ ] wish my Tom, there, could read half 
a quarter as well ; and he is, I dare say, 
a year older than master Frank. Tom 
stumbles at every word of four sylla¬ 
bles, even in the common newspaper. 
Really, ma'am, English reading, and 
writing, and spelling, altogetlier, arc 
shamefully neglected at his school 
here in the country ; I must speak 
•about it.” 

“ If you speak ever so much, 
mother," cried Tom, suddenly burst¬ 
ing out with a loutl voice, “ the masters 
cannot do it now, because of getting 

VOJ . I. I) 
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me on with Latin. English, and them 
things, should be taught at home, they 
say, before. one gv)es to school, for 
there’s no time after, when one’s get¬ 
ting from form to form, and fitting for 
Westminster or Eton; and then we 
must get on to Oxford or Cambridge,” 
added he, nodding his head and slash¬ 
ing his whip. 

Frank and Mary held theii' breath 
from astonishment at this speech, and 
at the manner in which it was spoken. 
Tom’s mother seemed a little ashamed 
of the manner, and perhaps to turn off 
attentiofl from her son, she addressed 
herself to Mary. “ Pray, my dear 
little lady,” said she, “ what is that 
Mitertaining book, in which you found 
that charming v am pyre bat?” 

Mary said she believed it was an 
account of the curiosities in a museum 
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Tlie little book had a long title, but 
Frank could write it. 

Frank wrote it, and took care to 
spell every word rightly, and some 
were rather difficult. 

“ The Catalogue of Bullock’s Mu¬ 
seum,” said the lady, reading the title. 
“ Tom, you have seen Bullock’s Mu¬ 
seum.” 

“Yes,” .said Tom, “ and might have 
got the catalogue at the door if I’d 
wanted it.” 

“ Oh, Frank ! ” cried Mary, “ he has 
seen Bullock’s Museum. D*# you think 
he has seen the bird of Paradise, and 
the beautiful little humming bird, which 
feeds its young with honey from its own 
tongue?” 

“ And the great snake, the boEj 
said Frank; “did you see the boa?” 

To these and many other questions 
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winch Frank and Mary asked, as it 
must be owned, very ra})idly, Tom 
made no answer, lie was quite dumb, 
not eveii vouehsaling liis usual mono¬ 
syllables, yes or no. Frank and Mary 
began to describe the animals for which 
they inquired, but he turned aAvay ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“ I don’t remember any thing about 
it, but that we paid a shilling at the 
door,” said he; and he added, muttering, 
as he went off to the window, “ I went to 
Bullock’s for my diversion, and not to get 
them by l^eart. I wonder when tlu;y’ll 
bring the carriage to the door.’’ 

“ Oh Tom! that is very silly — this 
is quite rude,” .said his mother; but 
school-boys do grow such shy, strange 
creatures sometimes; the masters at 
those schools .should pay more attention 
w the manners. ” 
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The lady endeavoured to make 
amends for her son’s rudeness, by her 
admiration of Frank and Mary. Frank 
at first had been ashamed of her praises 
of his reading; but when he heard her 
regret so bitterly, that her son could 
not read half a quarter so well, he 
pitied her, and believed in her sin¬ 
cerity; and when she now rose, and 
came to admire his triumphal arch, he 
could not help being pleased with her, 
and with himself, and he could not re¬ 
frain from showing her a little more of 
his knowledge. He asked if she 
knew which was the key-stone, and 
which were the buttments of the arch. 

“ How glad I should be," said she, 
“ to know all these things, and to 
be able to teach them to my poor 
Tom!" 

“ Ma’am," cried little Mary, “ Frap^ 
n 3 



could tell them all to him, as he told 
them to me, and a great deal more. 
Frank knows—" 

“ My dear Mary," said Frank, 
“ don’t tell all I know." 

“ Oh, pray let her, pray do, ” said 
the lady. 

Maiy,” said her mother, “ put by 
these ])rints." 

“Yes, mamma; but first, in this 
print, ma'am," persisted Mary, r(‘turn- 
ing to the lady, who seeme.d to desire 
so much to be tau^'ht, “ here arc a 
great number of things you would like 
to see, and that Frank knows: here- 
are all these pillars—all the orders of 
architecture.” 

Frank could resist no longer, and 
quite forgetting his modesty and his 
fear of flattery, and without observing 
=is mother's grave look, he went on 



with “ Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corin¬ 
thian, Composite.” Encouraged by 
Mary’s symj)athy, and by the lady’.s 
cxcdainations of delight, In; .show'cd 
oli' his whole stock of learning between 
the time wlien the bell had been rung 
for the carriage, and when it arriv(‘,d 
at tlie door. 

“Here's Jack, mother: here’s our 
carriage, ma'am,” cried Tom; and, as 
he passed, wliether on purpose or by 
accident cannot be known, lie threw 
down, with one stroke of his whip, 
Frank's triuin[)hal arch. 

The moment they w'cre out of the 
room, scarcely was the door shut, when 
Mary and Frank, both at once, began 
to express their opinions in no gentle 
terms of master Tom. 

“ What a very disagreeable creature; 
what a .shockingly stupid, ignorant 
boy,” said Frank. 
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“ What a very ill-humoured, hor¬ 
ribly ill-mannered boy,” said Mary. 

“ Gently, gently,” said his mother, 
“ lest I should think you horribly ill- 
natured.” 

“ But, mamma, can you like a boy,” 
said Mary, “ who is neither sensible, 
nor well-bred, nor good-natured, nor 
good-tempered ?” 

“ No, my dear; did I say that I 
liked him?” 

“ Then I do not understand you, 
mamma. You are just of the same 
opinion as we are, and yet—” 

“ And yet I do not express it so 
violently.” 

“ I acknowledge I was wrong to say 
he was ill-natured. But I can¬ 

not help thinking he is shockingly 
stupid. My dear ma’am, only think 

his not remembering the humming 
bird, or the vampyre bat, or any one 
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thing he saw at the iimseum," said 
Mary. 

“ And think of his not having read 
any one of all the books vvc have read,” 
said Frank, “ and not wishing for any 
of them when we offered to lend them.” 

“ Ves, mamma, only consider that 
he is a year older than Frank.” 

“ Almost,” said Frank. 

“ And half a head taller,” .said Mary; 
“ yet Frank knotvs so much more than 
lie does, and reads so much better: even 
his mother said so, indeed, mamma.” 

“ I do not doubt it, Mary.” 

“ But von do not seem glad of it, 
mamma; I do not quite understand 
why.” 

“ My dear, I am glad that Frank 
knows how to read, and to read well 
for a boy of his age; but I need not 
be glad to find that another boy read 
ill.” 
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“ No,” said Frank, “ that would be 

•t--, 

ill natured; besides, his pw)r mother is 
so sorry for it.” 

“ There was some truth, was not 
there, mamma,” continued Mary, “ in 
what the boy said, though he said it 
very disagreeably, that his mother 
ought to have taught him to read well, 
and write, and spell before this time.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, my dear 
mother,” said Frank, “ for having taught 
■me all these things; particularly if what 
that boy said be true, that there is no 
time at school for learning such things 
afterwards. Is this true, mamma?” 

“ It may be true in this instance; 
liut we must not judge of all schools by 

©ne, nor of any school by what one 

« 

©6y says of it.” 

Whenever Frank goes to school, 
lamma, his school-fellows and every 
will see that he has been taught 
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something'—a great deal too,” said 
Mary. 

“ Something, but not a great deal,” 
said his mother. “ What appears to 
you a great deal, compared with an 
unfortunate boy, who has not been 
taught any thing, will appear very 
little compared with others, who have 
learnt a great deal.” 

“That is true, I suppose?” said 
Mary. 

“ That is true, certainly,” said 
Frank. 

“ But, mamma, do not yon think,” 
resumed he, “ that Tom’s mother will 
directly set about, and try to teach 
him all those things which I taught 
her—I mean all the things she said i 
knew so much better than her son, and 
that she would give the world if he knew 
as well as I do?—^Why do you smil^ 
mamma?” 
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A sudden thought, a sudden light 
seemed to come across Fratllc's mind at 
this moment; his countenance changed, 
his look of self-satisfaction vanished; 
and, in a tone of mortification and 
vexation, he exclaimed: “ Perhaps 

that woman was laughing at me all 
the while ! O mother, O Mary, what 
a fool I have been! 

Frank hid his face in his hands. 

“ My dear, dear Frank,’’ said Mary, 
going to comfort him, “ I am very sorry 
I asked you to tell her all you knew. 
But, mathma, it is that foolish mother’s 
fault if she laughs at Frank. Why 
should he blame himself ? Was not he 
‘Ver)^ good to tell her what would be of 
so tnuch use to her stupid Tom ? Was 
ftot Frank good-natured, mamma ?” 

“ No, no,” said Frank, “I did not 
do it from good-nature to the boy, I 
.forgot him; I wanted to show his mother 
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how much I knew. Now I am sure 
that woman*: is laughing at me, and 
that boy too is, I dare say, laughing at 
me at this instant; that i.s the worst 
of it.'’ 

“ No,’" said his mother, “ I do not 
think that is the worst of it. It is of 
little consequence to you Avhat that 
lady or that boy thinks of you, since 
she is, as you say, but a foolish woman, 
and the boy but a stupid boy; and you 
may jierhaps never sec them again in 
your life.” 

“ 1 hope that I never maj',” .said 
Frank. “ Mamma, I am provoked 
with myself. 1 thought, after what 
happened, mamma, about the flattering 
lady, long ago, I was cured for life of 
loving flattery.” 

“ My dear boy,” said his mother, 
*' that was too much to expect from 
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one lesson. You will find this love 
of flattery returning upon you, as long 
as you have any vanity.” 

“ And how long shall I have any 
vanity, do you think, ma’am?” 

“ As long as you are a human crea¬ 
ture, I am afraid, my dear, you will 
have some vanity; but watch over 
it, and you will conquer it, so far as 
to prevent it from making a fool of 
you.” 

“ I will try to conquer it,” said Frank. 
“ But, mamma,” continued he, after a 
pause, during which he seemed to be 
thinking very deeply, “ if I really see 
that I am better, or know more than 
other people—I mean than other boys 
of my age—-how can 1 help being 
pleased with myself? And is this to 
be called vanity?” 

“That depends upon whether you 
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are or are not too much pleased with 
yourself, and whether you do or do not 
overvalue yourself. Even that boy, 
Mary, whom you think shockingly stu¬ 
pid, may be superior to Frank in some 
thirigs.” 

“ Perhaps so," said .Mary, doubt- 
• billy. 

“ Certainly, in Latin,” said Frank; 
“ for he said he was reading Virgil, and 
you know that I have not yet learnt 
the Latin grammar, I will try to im¬ 
prove myself in Latin before I go to 
school; because, if even this boy knows 
so much more than I do, I suppose I 
shall find almost every boy at school 
knows more of Latin than I do,” 

“ That is very likely, my dear,” said 
his mother. 

“Well then," said Frank, “there U 
no danger of my being vain, mammia, 
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Vhen I go to school, and see other boys 
cleverer than myself.” 

“ True, my dear; that is one great 
advantage of going to a public: school; 
you will live with a number of bovs of 
your otvn age; you will be coinj)av<'d 
with them, an(| you wall then find what 
you really do know, and what you dp. 
not know. We are never so vain of 
that which we are certain we know 
well, as of that of which wt: arc doubt¬ 
ful.” 

“ I have observed that of myself 
mamma,” said Frank. “ Even this 
morning, 1 did not feel vain ot my 
reading, because 1 wa.s cjuite sure 1 
could read, and 1 did not want to shoio 
that off.’’' 

“When you go to school,” said 
Mary, “ take care to talk always of the 
things you know quite well, and of 
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those things only, that you may not be 
laughed at." 

“ And, if you will take my advice, 
Frank," said his mother, “ even of the 
things you know, talk only to those 
who 'want to hear of them, and then 
your companions will like you." 

“ I should be very sorry to be disliked 
by my school-fellows," said Frank. 

“ Disliked! Oh, it is impossible 
that they should dislike Frank, he is so 
good-naUired," said Mary. “ Mamma, 
I hope he will not go to school this great 
while. When will he go, mamma?” 

“ In about a year and a half," said 
his mother. 

“Then we need not think about it 
now," .said Mary; “a year and a half 
is such an immense time !" 

“ In that year and a half I shall have 
plenty of time," said Frank, “ to learn 

K 3 
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tbe Latin grammar, tliat I may not ht 
finely flogged, as the boy said, when J 
go to school; and, in a year and a hall,' 
I shall have time enongh to cure Tnyself 
of my vanity, mamma, and of all my 
faults." 

“ Mamma, except vanity, what are 
Frank’s faults?" said Mary; “I did 
not know he had any.’’ 

“ Oh, my dear, I must have some ; 
but, cxce()t vanity, what I'anlts have 1, 
mamma? Will yon i d! them to me 
all?” 

“ Cure that one first, my dear," said 
his mother, “ and then I will try and 
find another for yon. 

“If you can, ma’am, ’ said Mary; “in 
the mean time 1 will put by his trium¬ 
phal arch; and let us go out, now 
it has done raining, and let us have a 
good race.” 
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“ Aye,” said Frank, “ for do you 
remember, that boy asked whelher I 
could run, mamma. He said, that he 
never knew a boy, bred up at home, 
that could run. Now, I dare to say 
that L can run as well as he can, and” 

- better he would have said, but, 

checking- himself, he added, “ I will 
not say what 1 was going to say, lest 
sovn<^ people should call it vanity, but 
it is very true notwithstanding.” 


Iv pursuance of his good resolu¬ 
tion to learn the Latin grammar be¬ 
fore he went to school, Frank said he 
would get up at si.v o'clock the next 
morning to learn his lesson. LTuluckily, 
he overslept himself, and dreamed that 
lie was gf^tting up and dressing, till he 
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was wakened by his cuckoo clock strik¬ 
ing nine. It was now, as he thought, 
too late to do much, but he dressed 
himself as fast as he could, and he 
learned the first declension, and said it 
that day to his father, without missing 
one word. The next day, and many 
succeeding days, he learned an exarnpl'^ 
of one of the declensions, which he said 
with equal success; and bis father 
having explained to him the three de¬ 
grees of comparison, he went through 
them superlatively well. 

“ Buroh ! Mary," said Frank, “ what 
comes next ? All these verbs ! And," 
said he, sighing, “ when I come to this, 
what shall I do ? I will read it to you, 
Mary, and understand it if you can. 

“ ‘ The subjunctive mood difi’ers not 
in form from the potential, but is always 
rendered into English as if it were the 
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indicative; it is subjoined to another 
^vcrb going before it in the sentence, 
and has therefore some conjunction or 
definite word joined to it, as eram miser 
acm-amarem, I was a wretch when I 
loved. 

“ No,” said Frank, interrupting him- 
“ lie should say, ‘ I was a wretch 
when I learned the Latin grammar.’ ” 

“ J do not understand this grammar 
at all,” said Mary. 

“ It is very hard to understand, in¬ 
deed," said Frank. 

“ I did not knew that Latin grammar 
was so difficult,” said Mary. “ Very 
different from English grammar, at 
least as papa taught it to us.” 

‘‘ That was easy work, indeed,” said 
f^rank: after my father had once 

explained to us what is meant by a verb, 
and a noun, and a pronoun, and a noun 
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substantive, and a noun adjective, 1 
remember that I understood them all, 
and found out the verb, noun, and ad¬ 
jective in the first sentence he spoke.” 

“Yes,” .said Mary, “ 1 remember 
the first sentence vras, ‘ Fra)/k, ■s/tiil 
the green door.’ ” 

“ Aye, fine easy work,” said Frank ; 
“ but listen to this. 

“ ‘ Of verbs endin;>' in o, some are ac 
tives transitive, when the action of it 
passes on tlie noun following. 

Marj^ groaned. 

“ All you can do is to learn it by 
rote without understanding it." said 
she. 

“ But it is so difficult to Icavn by 
heart what one does not under.stand,” 
said Frank, “ especially as I liave never 
been used to it.” 

“ It seems to mi‘ very difficult even 
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to rciid this grammar,” said Mary, look- 
liig at its pale, ill printed pages. 

“ Yes, my dear, it really is; with all 
these italics too, and all these strange 
worc^s, thereto, behoveth, deponent, tran¬ 
sitive, words that are never met with 
anywhere Init in the Latin grammar. 

n>snri; yon, Mary, 1 find it diffi¬ 
cult, even J, who read so easily in 
general." 

J'.-ank's lesson was not well learned 
this day ; the next it was w'orsc, and 
the next worse again. The grammar, 
as he said, grew more and more diffi- 
cidt; or, as his father said, he took 
less and less pains, and his father was 
not pleased with him. Then Frank 
told his mother, that he began, to dis¬ 
like the. Latin grammar exceedingly, 
and that he did not know why he 
'hould go on learning if. 
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“ Do you forget, my dear Frank, 
said Mary, “ what that boy said—^ Yov 
will be flogged when you go to sehool, 
if you do not know the Latin gram¬ 
mar?’ ” 

Is that true, mamma,'’ said Frank ; 
“ but here is papa just come in from 
riding, 1 will ask him, becau''c. he' 
has been at school himself, and he 
knows.” 

His father assured Jiim, that at the. 
school to which he went, flogging 
had been the constant punishment 
for those who did not know their 
Latin lessons; and he believed, he 
said, that this continued to be the 
case at most schools in England. 

“ In most schools, papa, but not in 
all; then I hope you will be so kind to 
send me to a school where I shall not 
be flogged.” 
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But even if you are not flogged, 
von will be punished in some other 
way, if you do not learn the Latin 
grammar.” 

“ Papa,” said Frank, “ in general I 
understand the use of the things you 
desire me to learn, but I do not know 
. iic-use of this Latin grammar.” 

“ Nor can I explain it to you till you 
have learnt more of the language,” an¬ 
swered his father, “ But 1 assure you, 
that it is necessary to know it, that you 
may understand Latin.” 

“ And why must I understand Latin, 
papa ? ” 

“You do not know enough yet, my 
dear Frank,” answered his father, “ to 
understand all the reasons; but some 
of them 1 can explain to you—many 
entertaining and instructive books are 
written in that language.” 

VOL. I. F 
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“ But, papa,” interrupted Frank, 
“ are not there translations of thosi' 
books ?” 

“Of some there arc, but there is 
much f^reater pleasure in reading’ them 
in the original language in which they 
were written.” 

“But .suppose I eoidd live witlmTTt 
that pleasure, papa,” said Frank; 
“ many men do, do not they ? and 
almost all women. I think I cordd go 
on without it, though 1 am a man.” 

“ Perhaps, though you are a man, as 
you say, Frank, that you could, if you 
were not a gentleman; but it is thought 
a necessary part of a gentleman’s 
education, that he should understand 
Latin.” 

Frank sighed. 

“ And Greek too, in these coun¬ 
tries,” continued his father. 
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Frank sighed again. “ Cannot that 
he altered, papa?” 

‘‘ Certainly not by you, or by your 
sighs, Frank,” said his father. “ In 
oar> country a man cannot be of 
any of what are called the liberal pro¬ 
fessions ; he cannot be a lawyer, or a 
pay. ician, or a clergyman; and now 
indeed he cannot well be an officer, 
either in the army or navy, without 
understanding Latin. The thing is so, 
my boy; make the best of your time 
now, and when you grow up to be a 
man you will feel the advantage of 
what you now learn.” 

“ But it will be a great while before 
I shall be a man,” said Frank. “ I need 
not learn the Latin grammar yet.” 

“You will very soon be a school¬ 
boy, and then you will feel the advan¬ 
tage of having learned it." 
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“ Remember ! Remember ! ” said 
Mary, in a tone of warning. 

“Yes, I remember; but it is very 
disagreeable, Mary, to learn any thing 
only to avoid a flogging.” 

“ And very disagreeable the other 
way,” said Mary, “ very disagreeable, 
I should think, to have a flogging. 

“Papa,” said Frank, “there is one 
other question I should like to ask, if 
it would not be wrong.” 

“ It cannot be wrong for you, Frank, 
to ask me any question; if I do not 
think proper to answer it I shall tell 
you so; only make haste, because I 
cannot stand here talking or listening 
to you, my dear, all day.” 

“ Only one minute more, papa. 
Why cannot you be so very good, 
papa, as to teach me Latin your¬ 
self ; if you would, I should work 
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hard at the Latin grammar, and I 
■should take more pains than 1 would 
to avoid a flogging. You need not 
smile and shake your head, papa; 
oirly try me, you will see that I shall 
keep my promise.” 

“1 do not doubt that you would en¬ 
deavour to keep it, Frank,” said his 
father, “ but I must send you to 
sehool. I cannot tell you all my rea¬ 
sons, but one of them you shall know; 
I am obliged, next year, to leave Eng¬ 
land, on some public business.” 

“ How very unlucky for me that 
public business is!” said Frank. 

“ Perhaps not unlucky for you, 
Frank. Even if I were not engaged 
in this business, I think I .should send 
you to school. You have no brother 
at home, no companion of your owp 
age.” 

I- 3 
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Mary looked up earnestly. “Oh papa, 
I am only a very little younger." 

“ But you are a girl, my dear,” said 
he, “ and a very obliging, gentle little 
girl; he vrould grow effeminate if lie 
lived only with gentle girls and women. 
He must be roughed about among boys, 
or he will never be a man, and able to 
live among men. He is too much an 
object of our constant attention at 
home, and he would learn to think 
himself of too much consequence." 

Frank said be would not think him¬ 
self of too much consequence. He 
assured his father he would cure him¬ 
self of vanity, if he would but be so 
kind as not to send him to school, or at 
least to send him only during the time 
he was obliged to be absent from Eng¬ 
land. Frank could not conceive, he 
said, what harm it could do him to be 
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an object of his father’s and mother’s 
constant attention. He observed, that 
he liad heard every body say (even that 
foolish mother) how fortunate it was for 
liim, that he had parents who had 
taught him so much, and who had 
given so much attention to him. 

IJis father replied, that it was im¬ 
possible that Frank could judge upon 
this point, what was best for himself; 
therefore, after having given him his 
reasons, as far as Frank could under¬ 
stand them, he said he must submit to 
the decision of his parents. Frank was 
sorry for it; but he resolved to make 
the best of it, and Frank thanked his 
father for having stayed to talk to him, 
and to explain his reasons. 

“Now that I am convinced that it 
is necessary that I should learn Latin, 
I shall set about it in earnest; and 
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I am sure that 1 shall do it,” said 
Frank. 

His father, who was going out of the 
room, as Frank said this, looked hack, 
and observed, that even when boys aie 
convinced that a thing is necessary to 
be done, they have not always resolu¬ 
tion to do it when it is disagreeable. 
Frank thought that he was an excep¬ 
tion to this general rule. 

Upon the strength of his desire to 
show that he had sufficient resolution, 
Frank got through the pronouns, and 
their declensions; also, with the assist' 
ance of his mother’s repeatedly hearing 
him, he accomplished learning an ex¬ 
ample of the first conjugation of verbs 
active in o. In the second conjugation, 
he found some tenses so easy, that he 
thought hd could say them without 
taking pains to learn them. The eon 
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sequence of his not taking pains was, 
that when he went to his father to say 
this lesson, the book was returned to 
him three times. His resolution weak¬ 
ened by degrees. Though convinced 
that he must at some time learn the 
Latin grammar, he did not see why he 
should learn it before he went to school. 
In short, the idea of the flogging at 
some months’ distance, or the shame 
that he might then be made to feel, 
was not sufficient to make him resist 
the present pleasure of running out to 
play with Mary, or building his house, 
or reading some entertaining story. 
Every morning he was in a hurry to 
get away from his Latin grammar, yet 
his haste seemed to make him slow. 
He did not fix his attention upon 
what he was doing; so that he was 
much longer about it than was ne¬ 
cessary. 
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What he could have learned perfectly 
well by heart in ten minutes, he seldom 
knew tolerably at the end of an hour. 
Even though his poor mother, during 
that hour, complied at least ten times 

with his request, of- 

“ Will you let me say it now, 
mamma,” or, “ This once more, mo¬ 
ther or, “I am sure I know it now, 
mamma; this time, I am quite cer¬ 
tain I have it, ma’am.” 

No human patience, not even the pa¬ 
tience of a mother, could bear this every 
day. She made a rule, that in future 
she would not hear him repeat his lesson 
to her more than three times any one 
morning. Then he went to Mary to 
r to hear him. She held the 
;r hand as often as he pleased, 
as not exact enough to be of 
:. She did not attend to the 
the verbs while he said them; 
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and, indeed, he gabbled them some¬ 
times so fast, that a more experienced 
ear tlian Mary’s might have been 
puzzled. He became very careless. 
Mary one day said to him — 

“ My dear Frank, I know you will 
come to disgrace, if you do not take 
care.” 

Mary was right; Frank's day of dis¬ 
grace c ame at last. 

It was May-day; it was a fine morn¬ 
ing. Frank ran out early to his gar¬ 
den, with Mary, to gather branches 
and flowers to ornament a bower, in 
which they intended to ask their father 
and mother to drink tea in the evening. 

“ But, Frank, be sure that you have 
your Latin lesson.” 

“Yes, yes," said Frank, “I learned 
it last night, and I shall have time to 
look it over before 1 say it to papa this 
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“ When will you look it over?” said 
Mary. 

“ When we go in,” said Frank ; “ it 
is not seven o’clock yet. ” 

But time passed quickly, while they 
were gathering flowers, and dressing 
their arbour. It was nine o'clock, and 
the breakfast bell rang, before they 
went in. Frank had not a moment’s 
time to look over his verb. 

It was esse, to he, indicative mood, 
present tense. Frank said over to him¬ 
self, as he went along the passage to 
his father’s room, Sing, sum cs est: 
plur. sumus estis; but for sunt he was 
obliged to look in the book. 

He felt sure that he had not his 
lesson perfectly well, and he was un¬ 
willing to open the door of his father's 
room. He was glad when he found 
that his father was gone down stairs. 
A gentleman had come to breakfast with 
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liim. ‘‘ How lucky,” thought Frank. 
No,, it was most unfortunate in the 
end for him; because this sense of 
escape made him more careless. 

After breakfast, his father went out to 
ride with the friend who had breakfasted 
with him; and his last words to Frank, 
as he left the breakfast room, were, 
“ Frank, 1 shall have time to hear you 
say your Latin verb when we return— 
when I am dressing before dinner. 
Take care that you learn it perfectly.” 

“ Yes, papa," he replied, and he 
intended to go and learn it directly; he 
only just staid to look at his father and 
the gentleman mounting their horses, 
and to see them go through the 
gate. Then he went to his mother’s 
room, where Mary was soon settled at 
her work ; and he stood with his Latin 
grammar in his band. But, though his 
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eyes were upon the book, and though 
his lips pronounced 

Preterimperfect: eram, eras, erat; 
eramus, eratis, erant, 
his thoughts were upon a little horse, 
with a long tail, which he hoped his 
father would buy for him. Then, re¬ 
collecting himself, he went on to — 
Preterperfect: fui, fuisti, fuit; fumus, 
Juistisj fucrunt, vcl fuere. 

But, between this and the pretcr- 
pluperfect, came a vision of a saddle 
and bridle. The idea of various plea¬ 
sant rides he might take with his father, 
disturbed him many times in his pro¬ 
gress through the potential mood. 

Mary had completely finished all her 
morning lessons before he came to the 
participle future in rus. 

His mother was going out to plant 
some dowers in her garden. Before 
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she went, she offered to hear Frank his 
lesson. He tried to say it, but he 
made half a dozen mistakes; he was 
sure he should have it, however, before 
she returned. 

Mary would not go out without him, 
and took up a book to amuse herself 
till he should be ready, 

He went on, dividing his attention 
between his grammar, which lay upon 
a chair, and Mary, who sat at a table 
at some distance. 

“ Itnpcrativc mood, present tense : sis, 
cs, esto. I cannot conceive what is the 
matter with me this moniing, that I 
cannot get this by heart. Mary, what’s 
that beautiful book you have there?” 

“ Cowper’s Poems,” said Mary. “ I 
am looking at the prints.” 

“ Plural, simus, sitis, este, estote. 
What is this?” said he, looking over 
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been written by Alexander Selkirk, 
during his solitary abode in the island. 
How very extraordinary! Do you 
know, my dear Mary, J was just 
. thinking that I woidd play at Robinson 
Crusoe when I went out.” 

“Well, make haste then, and come 
out,” said Mary. 

“ Sitnus, sitis, cste, estate, sint, sunto. 
But let me look at Robinson Crusoe's 
verses,” said Frank ; and he read them. 

“ I’m the monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the centre, all round to the sea. 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute.’’ 

“ My dear Frank, do get your lesson,” 
interrupted Mary. 

“Well, I am getting it,” said Frank, 
running back to his book. 

“ Potential mood: sim, sis, .tit; si- 
mus, sitis, sint. ’ Then again to the 
verses: — 
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“ 1 am out of humanity's reach ; 

1 must finish my jotirncy alone ; 

Never hear the sweet music of speech; 

1 start at the sound of my own.” 

“ Fretcrim'pcrfect: esscm, c.sses, csset; 
essemus, cssetk, esscnt. What is that, 
Mary, about the death of a bullfinch, 
killed by a rat?” 

“ And Bully’s cape, supported, stood. 

On props of smoothest shaven wood, 
lisrpe built, and latticed well.” 

As Mary was curious to know what 
happened to Bully, she let him read 
on. And full a quarter of an hour was 
spent upon the dream that disturbed 
poor Bully’s rest. Nor was it till he 
came to something about the baccha- 
nalians, which they neither of them 
understood, that she begged him again 
to go to his lesson. 

‘‘ Pre(i’rplupcr/h i," said he, run- 
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ning back to the chair, and glancing 
his eye upon the book; “fidsscm, 
fumes, fuisset; fumc?nus, fuissetis, fu- 
issunt." 

He did not look long enough to see 
that he should have said fulssenl. 

“ Now I have it really quite ])or- 
fect,” concluded he, “and 1 will say it 
the moment my mother comes in. 
What is this about a parrot 'i ’ 

He turned over the book from one 
thing to another, reading bits here and 
there. “ Oh, Mary ! look at these lines 
On the receipt of my mothers picture. ' 
“ But what is this in prose ? ” said 
Mary, peeping between the leaves in 
another place, while Frank read on 
about my mother's picture. 

“ What is thus, Frank, about three 
hares; Puss, Tiney, and Bess?” 

Frank turned to it, and began to read 
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it with great delight. He had just 
come to the introduction of a hare to a 
spaniel that had never seen a spaniel, 
and of a spaniel to a hare that had 
never seen a hare, when his mother re¬ 
turned. She had come in on purpose 
to hear him his lesson. But his head 
was so full of the hares, the parrot, the 
bullfinch, and “ My Mother's I’icture,'’ 
that he could not get beyond the im¬ 
perative mood. Ashamed, he took 
back the book, which his mother re¬ 
turned to him. 

“ What can you have been doing, 
Frank, all this time?’’ .said she. 

He told her what they' hatf been 
reading; and indeed had a great mind 
to read the lines about “ My Mother” 
over again to her. He assured her, 
that if she would only just let him 
read them, it would put them out of 
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his head, and then he should he able 
to mind better his verb. She refused, 
however, to listen to his reading, and 
advised him to go away from these 
books and from Mary, and to learn his 
verb in his own room, where there was 
nothing: to distract his attention. 

“No, mamma, I think I had better 
learn it in the room with you, because 
you know it is right to be able to do 
things in the room with other people." 

“ If you can, Frank," said his mother. 
She desired Mary to go out. Mary 
went out; and his mother sat down to 
write a letter, telling Frank, that when 
she had finished it she would hear his 
lesson again. He looked it over, and, 
in a few minutes, his book came across 
the paper on which she was writing. 

“ Be so good, mamma, as to hear me 
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‘‘ Frank, you cannot have learned it 
well in this time. Look it over again; 
remember, this is the third and last time 
of ray hearing it for you. " 

“ Yes, ma'am, but 1 am sure 1 have 
it perfectly.” 

No such thing: he could not 
recollect the future tense*. He grew 
very red ; he was much •|)rovok('d with 
himself and with his grammar. He 
looked out of tlu* window, to see 
what Mary was doing. She was lin¬ 
gering near the house, waiting for him. 
Soon he knocked at the window, and 
beckoned to her, and begged her to 
come in and hear him his verb once 
more. The future tense was right this 
time; but he could not get through 
the imperative mood without many 
mistakes. 

“"VVYll, well, Mary,” cried he, “that 
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does not signify; I have it perfect all 
l)ut that, and I shall remember it, I am 
sure, when I have been out and refreshed 
my memory.” 

“You had better look it over once 
more,” argued Mary. 

His mother gave him the same ad¬ 
vice. 

“ And I will stay and hear you 
again,” said Mary. 

No; Frank now declared he was 
sure that saying it over and over so 
often to his mother and Mary, only 
puzzled him, and that he could not 
learn it any better till after he had 
been out. As Mary was also eager to 
go to finish their bower, she did not 
urge her good advice farther, and out 
they went. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Frank, “ i 
tell you my grand scheme, which 
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has been running in my head all mottl¬ 
ing.—We must remove yoxir bower tO 
my Robinson Crusoe’s island.” 

Mary in vain objected, that it would 
take a great deal of time to remove the 
bower, and that she thought it was bet¬ 
ter where it was, in her garden, than in 
a desart island. F’rank’s heart was 
fixed upon this scheme. He assured 
her that it would soon be accompli.shed, 
if she would help him, and work hard. 
She helped him, and they worked hard; 
and in two hours’ time, the branches 
of hawthorn were dragged to Robinson 
Crusoe's island. The new bower was 
completed. Frank then returned to the 
house, intending to look over his verb 
again. But a new project occurred ; he 
must have Robinson Crusoe’s parrot 
in Robinson Crusoe’s bower. 

With some difliculty, and after 



quarter of an liour spent in ('ntreaty, 
he prevailed on tlie housekeeper to lend 
him her parrot, and to let him carry 
Poll, in its ca<re, out to his dtsarl 
island. And when, after many times 
chano'ino- its place, Poll was fixed in 
the best situation in the bovvm’, [’rank 
wanted to teach her to cry Robinson 
Crusoe, while Poll would say nothin<T 
but, “ Good boil. Front;" a jihrase 
which Frank had formerly tau'Ait hiT, 
with the help of many lumps of sugar. 
Many more were now spent in try¬ 
ing to make her change “ Good boi/, 
Frank,” into “ Robinson Crusoe ”—in 
vain. 

“ Poll will say it to-morrow, per¬ 
haps,’’ said Mary. 

But Frank persisted, that she must 
say it to-day, because it would surprise 
papa and mamma, and delight them 



so much when they came to drink tea 
lu re, in Rohinson Crusoe’s island. 

“ There ! there ! ’ ('xclaimed Mary, 
“did you hear that?” 

“ What?’’ said Frank. 

“ Tlic dressing hell.” 

“ Impossible, my dear; it was only 
a bell in your ears,” 

Mary ran home to inquire whether 
slu' was right or wrong, and presently 
returned, with the assurance that she 
was quite right. It was the dressing 
bell; and she earnestly begged Frank 
would come in now and look over his 
lesson. 

“ This instant; only let me stay till 
Poll has said her lesson. She is just 
going to say it, I know by the look of 
her head, all on one side.” 

Poll sat mute; Frank presented his 
last bit of sugar, and (mmmanded her 
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to say Robinson Crusoo, slie answered 
with her tire,some “ Good boj/, Frank." 
He suddenly withdrew the sugar, and 
she, pursuing it with her beak, sharply 
bit his finger. Provoked with the ])ar- 
Tot, and not well pleased with himself, 
he slowly followed Mary homewards. 
He was longer than usual dressing, be¬ 
cause the finger which Poll had bitten 
was disabled, so that he could hardly 
button his clothes ; and, when he came 
to look ovcj' his verb, the pain dis¬ 
tracted his attention—at lea.'t so Mary 
supposed, for he could not say it when 
she heard him. 

“ You always make the same mis¬ 
take,” said she. “ You say cssunt, in¬ 
stead of essent." 

“Well, let me go on; you put me 
out, Mary. Don’t tell me next time 
— don’t tell me.” 
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Site (!i<l not U;il him. and lie could 
not go on. 11c desired to be told. 
And — Oh, how hard it is to satisfy a 
person, who is not satisfied with himself! 
—he tlien declared lie was just going to 
have.said it, if she liad not told him; 
and the next time .she corrected a mis¬ 
take, that he made in the participles, 
he was sure she was wrong, and told 
her so rather roughly. 

“ Nay, Frank, when 1 have the book 
hel’oi-e my eyes: do you think I cannot 
read F' said Mary. 

He snatched the book from her hand, 
and saw that he was wrong:. He could 
not go on: in a passion, he threw him¬ 
self on the ground, and rolled on the 
carpet, declaring he could not and 
would not learn this horribly difficult 
verb. 

But at this instant the sound of! 
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horses’ feet was heard. Frank started 
up, forgot his passion and the j)arrofs 
bite, seized the grammar, whicli he had 
thrown far from him, and would have 
given up parrot and arbour, and island 
and all, for five minutes more time. 
“ Perhaps,” thought he, “ my I’ather 
may not hear me befoie dinner; ’—but 
his father’s voice called — ‘‘ f'rank! ”— 
He went into his father’s room, and 
Mary waited in the passage; she was 
afraid for him. 

He .staid much longer than usual. 

At last, when he came out, Mary 
.saw by his face that something was 
very much the matter. 

“ Oh,” said she, “ I knew the day 
of disgrace would come.” 

He passed by her quickly, and, sit¬ 
ting down upon the stairs, burst out 
crying— 
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Day of disgrace, indeed! Of 
Mary ! Mary ! my fatlier is very—very 
— very much—” 

Displeased %vas the word he could 
not say, but Mary understood it too 
well. 

“ What did he say, Frank, my 
dear ? ” 

“ He said, that 1 am spoilt—that I 
am grown idle and good for nothing : 
and it is very true; — and he will not 
teach me any more. I am to go to 
school directl}', on Monday. Oh, 
Mary, to leave home in disgrace!” 

Frank sobbed, as if his heart would 
break, and Mary stood quite silent. 
The dinner bell rang, and it was ne¬ 
cessary to go to dinner, and there was 
to be that stranger gentleman. hVank 
suddenly rubbed away his tears, and 
Mary, standing on the step above him, 

H 3 
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smoothed down his hair on iiis fore¬ 
head. Frank took his place at table, 
and, as lie happened to sit with Ids 
back to the lig-lit. his red eye-brows 
W'cre not much seen, and the stranger 
did not iininediah.'ly perceive tliat he 
was in woe or disgrace. 

“ Yonng gentleman,'’ said lie, “ yon 
shortened our ride tins monniig; and 
I can tell you, there are very lew fathers 
who would shorten their morning's 
ride for the sake of hearing their son's 
Latin lesson. ’ 

Frank, in much confusion, cat his 
bread as fast as he could, without at¬ 
tempting to speak. 

“ it is very well for boys,” conti¬ 
nued the gentleman, who was helping 
the soup, and wdio had not yet attended 
to Frank's countenance, “ very happy 
indeed, for boys who ean bi: got through 
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the Latin grammar without my assist¬ 
ance. I’crhaps you do not know that 
my naiiu' is Birch." 

Still then’ was silence. Frank could 
not speak, hut Mary answ(;red i'or him, 
“ No, sir.’’ 

And perhaps," continued he, “ you 
are such happy children, that you do 
not even know why the name of Birch 
should make you tremble. 

Tin; gentleman paused, lor now for 
the fii-,st time he observed Frank’s coun¬ 
tenance, and he saw that he was strug¬ 
gling hard to prevent himself from cry¬ 
ing. He was a good-natured man, and 
immediately he changed tln^ subject of 
his conversation; and, no longer ad¬ 
verting to lhank, talked to his father 
and mother. 

Colonel Birch, for that was the gen¬ 
tleman’s name, was an <dd friend of his 
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father’s; he liad just returned from tlie 
army on the Continent, and he told 
many entertaining stories of +lie siege of 
Badajos, and of the buttle of Waterloo; 
but nothing could entertain Frank. He 
watclied his father's countenance, and 
scarcely heard or understood any thing 
that was said, till Colonel Bireh related 
an anecdote of a dog he had vrith him, 
who had saved his master's life when 
he had been left, w ounded and helpless, 
lying among the dead after a battle. 

Frank remembered just such another 
story, and he began to tell it. 

“ Oh, pa])a, you know tlic dog” .... 
But his father did not listen to him; 
and Frank, recollecting that he was in 
disgrace, stofcped .short, and, to hide 
his confusion, leaned down upon the 
Colonel’s dog. The good creature 
stood quite still, though Frank’s arm 
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round his nock was rather inconvenient 
to him, and though he ielt Frank's tears 
falling upon his head. 

J^h'ank, as soon as he coidd recover 
himself again sufficiently to let his face 
H])pear above the tablecloth, began to 
f(;ed the dog with all that remained on 
his plate. This, with good manage¬ 
ment, was an c'm])loyment that lasted 
till dinner ended, and the very moment 
after grata; was said, Frank slid down 
from his chair, and made his escape 
out of the room, Mary following him 
tpiickly. 

She sat quite silent beside him for a 
little while ; but then, starting up, she 
ran I'or his Latin grammar, and brought 
it to him, as he sat with his hands 
covering his face, and with his elbows 
leaning on his knees— 

" I'rank ! my dear Frank, sitting this 
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way Will dll us no good,' said Mary. 
“ Look up ; had not you better learu it 
now 

“ No, luy (lc;ir Mary, even that will 
do us no good novv. Ihipu will never 
hear it again—he said so. " 

“ Did lie say so i Yon imist liave 
made a mistake.” 

“ No. Marv. it is ton true." 

“ Tell me the very words he said." 

‘‘ He said. ' Frank, I will never hear 
yon say that verb again. Frank. I 
warned yon, and now— it is all over! 
Here Frank’s voice failed. 

“ Well, do not tell me any more. 1 
am sorry 1 asked yon," said Mary. 
“ What shall we do ? Vv’hat can w<' 
do?” 

Nothing eaii be done now,” replied 
Frank, resumiiig- his i'onner po.sture. 

Oh ! miserable May-day !" sai( 
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Mary. ‘‘ So liajipy too as we e.\])ected 
U) in; tliis evenin'^’. And our urbonr, 
["rank! There, continued she, look¬ 
ing out. of die window, “ there I see 
papa and niainina, and the good-na¬ 
tured man, and the dog and all, going 
out to walk ; and the birds singing so 
hapjiily, and the flowers so sweet and 
gay ; everybody and every thing happy 
but ourselvi'S !” 

And 1 keep you here, poor Mary! 
Oh ! go out—run after them, and leave 
me,” said Frank. 

But Mary would not leave him in his 
day of disgrace. 

At sun-set they went out to their 
island, and to their bower, to bring 
liome ])oor Poll, who, as Frank recol¬ 
lected, must be hungry, and should not 
be kdl there to suii'ei- for a fault of 
lii.s. Poll was sitting silent and mop- 
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ing, but the moment she saw Frank, 
she screamed out somethin<>- like “ Ro¬ 
binson ! Robinson Crnsoe! " 

“Ah ! all in vain now !' 

The cage M'as lifted down fiom its 
happy place, and the garlands in llic 
bower were left to hide nns('en. Poll 
was carried home and restored to the 
housekeeper. 

“ So soon ! How is this, my d(!ar 
master Frank?” the good old house¬ 
keeper began — “ What; running away 
from me without a word ! What is the 
reason of this ? ” 

Mary, turning back, shook her head 
sorrowfully, and pul her finger on her 
lips. The good housekeeper was too 
discreet to inquire farther; but, with¬ 
out speaking, she made with her 
tongue against the roof of her month 
certain well-known sounds of sorrow. 
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surprise, and commiseration. Then 
tbllowinf^ Frank and Mary, she called 
after them to tell them that tea was 
ready, and that their mother had asked 
where tiny were. 

It was dusk when they went into the 
drawing-room, and Frank’s father and 
mother and Colonel Birch were so 
eagerly engaged in conversation, that 
their entrance at the green door was 
unnoticed. They sat down at their 
own little table, at the farthest end of 
tlie room, and began to eat their bread 
and milk, making no noise with jug, 
eup, or jdate. And in this their un¬ 
usual silence at their end of the room, 
F’rank and Mary heard all that was 
said at the other end. The conversa¬ 
tion, as it was about themselves, was 
interesting, though they did not under¬ 
stand it all. 

voi.. I. 
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Colonel Birch was S|)c.s,knif>- when 
they first came in, but ^vliat he said 
was never known clearly. It was lost 
during the getting upon iheir chairs, 
and pouring out the milk. Their 
motlier’s voice they heard distinctly, 
though she sat willi her back towards 
them, and spoke in a very gentle 
tone. 

“I am convinced," said she, “that 
going to a public school nill be of use 
to him; but I wish only that he. should 
be better prcjiared before he leaves 
home.” 

My dear madam," replied Colonel 
Birch, “ take my word for it, he will 
never learn the l.atin grammar till he 
goes to school, and if lie do not learn 
it early he will never know it well. 
I am, or at least I have been, half my 
life a sad example of this truth. From 
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jiii.-takoa kiiidiK SH ol' my poor mother, 
(iod l)!css and forgive ]ior, ! was allowed 
to he idle at lioine v/lteu I ought to 
ha Vi’ been working- at Sidiool : tlie end 
of it was, 1i<at I never learned Latin at 
lioine, wii’- disgraced at college, lost 
inauv o])portunities of getting forward 
in life, went into the army, because it 
was the oidy profession I could go into ; 
thought I could do without Latin and 
(ireek ; found I was mistaken; was 
obliged to leiwii late what 1 would not 
learn early — in short, 1 cannot tell you 
how much 1 have sulfered, iior what 
dilliculty and toil it has been to me, 
since 1 became a luan, to make up 
for what 1 might have been made to 
learn with ease in the first ten or twelve 
years of my life. Oh how often I have 
wished that my Latin gramniar had 
been well flogged into me! ' 
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“But why /logged into you?" suiil 
Frank's inotlicr. 

“ Because, my dear madam, mitliiug- 
else you see will do. 1 was willing!,- to 
make an exception in I’avour ol’ home 
teaching, in the hands of my rviciid Iutc ; 
but when he, even he, a lather co>/i)//v 
il Xj en a pcu, with a son coii/jiie it //\i/ c>i 
a jwbit, confesses that he cannot get 
tlirough the conjugation of the verb lo 
be, without the aid ol' Birch, I say the 
sooner you send the boy to school the 
better.” 

Frank and Mary wm-e very sorry 
they could not nuike out tlie meaning 
of the French words in wdiat Colonel 
Birch had just said, but they went 
on listening to what their father an¬ 
swered. 

“ As to the Latin verb, that is but a 
trifle in itself, and it appears to me of 
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little coHseiiueiicc whetlier Frank learn 
tlie Latin jrraimnar this 3'ear or next; 
but it is of the orcate>t eon«equonee to 
my bov, that he should early learn 
habits of attention atid application. If 
he have not resolution enough to ap¬ 
ply to what is disagreeable as well 
as to what is entcrlaiiiing to him, 
he will never be a great or good 
ma'u’ 

“True,’ said (lolonel Birch; “and 
many clever bojs are spoiled for 
want of their parents knowing this 
truth. A man iiiusl work hard to be 
any thing in this world. If a boy is 
foiulkd and praised at home, and cried 
up for e\< iy pietty thing he says and 
does, he n ill never be able to go through 
ihe rough of life afterwards, amongs- 
his fellows, either at school or in th 
world. llowe\ei, your boy, certainly 

1 3 
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is not spoiled yet; he does not seem to 
me at all conceited. ’ 

“ I am afraid, that Frank, said his 
mother, “ has lately become a little 
vain." 

“ Not a little vain, not a little," said 
his father. 

“ Mary,’’ said Frank, in a knv voice 
across their supper table, “ jiajja does 
not know that I am here. J)o you 
think I ought to go out of the room ?’’ 

“ No, my dear, why should you ? 
Papa would say the same if he knew 
you were here.” 

During this interruption, part of the 
conversation at the tea-table was lost; 
but when Frank’s conscience again 
permitted him to attend, he heard hi.s 
father say— 

“It was very well while Frank was 
A little child to indulge him in reading 
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only entertaining things, to give him a 
taste lor literature. Tliis point is 
gained ; Frank has more knowledge 
than hoys usually hav(i at his age, and 
is, 1 eonfes.s, a v('ry promising, clever 
boy." 

“ Father," cried Frank, coming for¬ 
ward, “ I believe you do not know 
that 1 am here F’ 

“ An honest boy is here," said his 
father, j)utting his hand upon Frank’s 
head ; “ and we will not spoil him." 

“ No, it would be a sin such a boy 
should be spoiled," said Colonel Birch, 
stroking Frank's head. 

Frank slij^ped Ifom under his hand, 
and ran out of the room. Mary wmuld 
have follow('d him, but he shut the 
green door too quickly, and bolted it 
on the other side. 

In a (|uarte;' of an hour he re-ap- 
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peared, witli liis Latin ^raininur in one 
hand, and a lij.^hled bougie in tlie otiicr; 
and marcliing up to Colonel llircb, 
■with a firm steji, and head eiaat — 

“ Colonel Bireli, said be, “ will you 
be so good a> to luair me say ibis 

lesson : and will von be so kiml as to 

' «/ 

come with me into another room, be¬ 
cause my I'ulbcr said, that be would 
never bear me say tins verb again. 

Colonel Bii'eb eojnpiifd Aviib bis re- 
que.st, and returning ])!esently reported, 
that Frank bad gone tlirougb the verb 
witbout missing one 'vord. Mary clapped 
her haiids; and luauk's Catber Avas 
plea.sed at seeing that lie bad eoiupiered 
this the first dilli( ulty be iiad ever had. 

“ I think, papa," rewnued Frank, 
who now felt that be might again join 
in the conversation, I think, j)a[)a, 
that a great deal of Avbat y ai said about 
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luc is ([uite true, especially what you 
said about iny idleness ; and I dare say 
it will be best that I should go to school ; 
but, papa, do not send me away I'rom 
home in disgrace. l..et me try a little 
longer at home, as mamma said, till I 
am better ])repared. You shall see, 
that noAv I can do what is ever so 
disagreeable to me; and I will get 
through the Latin grammar, now I am 
convinced it is so necessary, ’ 

I thought. Frank, that you were 
convinced belore. llcw shall I be 
secure,’’ said his father, “ that you 
have more resolution now than you had 
the last time 1 made the trial ? ’ 

‘‘ I was thinking of that, papa,” said 
Frank, “ and 1 will tcdl you how I will 
make sure of myself. Mary, here is the 
key of our book-case; I have put all 
our entertaining books in it; and I will 
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never read any ol llicni, 1 will never 
open that book-case, till I lia\e said 
my lesson i'or the day, and learned the 
next days lesson too, till niainma says 
I have it perfectly ; and if 1 slionid af¬ 
terwards miss saying it wadi to you, papa, 
I will not read any enterlaining book 
that day ; not even Robinson Crusoe, 
which 1 long to finish ; and I will never 
go out to j)iay vrith Mary till J lia\e 
my lesson; and 1 will ne\t>r sjaak to 
her while 1 am learning it. Now% 
papa, you shall see T know" how to 
punish myself, .md how to manage 
myself, if you will but let me try." 
llis father cori'-cnted. 

“ ^ on .shall make trial of yoursell’, 
Frank, for one week longer,” said he, 
“ and, if you keep your resolution, and 
say your lesson rightly every day that 
week, I will allow you another week's 
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tna!, ;md so on till the time comes, 
wliich 1 had ori^^iiiuily fixed for send- 
inu;' you to school." 

hniiik joyfully ih.ankcd his father. 
And we have the pleasure to as.sure all 
those, Avlu) are interc.sted about him, 
that durine- this wc^ek and the next, 
and tlie next, and the next, he steadily 
kept his n solution; and at the end of 
a month Ids father was so well satisfied, 
that lie .said, “lie had no longer any 
fear that his sou should be sent to 
school in disgrace. He rejoiced that 
Frank had so far acquired the habit of 
application, and the power of doing 
that winch is necessary to be done, 
even tlmugh it be a little difficult or 
disagreeable.” 

Colonel Birch, who spent this sum¬ 
mer in the neighbourliood, was pleased 
with I'Vank's lesolution. 
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“ I acknowledge," said lu', one day, 
“ this is better, madam, than liaving 
the Latin grammar tloggcal into him. 
A boy, who has acquired this ])ower 
over himself, may turn it to whatever 
he pleases to learn ; and he will, 1 do 
believe, get on without Dr. Birch." 

“ 1 hope you see," said I'V.ink, turn¬ 
ing to hi.s mother, “ that you did not 
quite; spoil me, mamma." 

“After all," said Mary, “that one 
dayf’s disgrace of ours has turned 
out happily for us. Oh ! my dear 
Frank," cried she, changing her tone, 
“ look what comes here ! ” 


It was a bright black horse, with a 
long tail, just such a horse as Frank 
had wi.shed to possess. 
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“ Now Frank,” said his father, ‘‘ that 
1 see you can apply to what it is 
disagreeable to you to do, I will 
assist you in what I know will be 
agreeable to you. I will teach you to 
vide.” 

Frank clapped his hands. “Happy ! 
haj)j)y !" cried he. 

“ Every day that your Latin les¬ 
son is well said,” continued his 
father, “ 1 will give you a lesson in 
riding.’’ 

“ Thank you, thank you, papa, and 
1 will cull my horse ludix.” 

“ Gently, Frank, 1 am not yet sure 
that I .shall buy this horse for you; he 
is to be Ici't with me for a month on 
trial, and wm shall sec whether he is too 
spirited for you, or you too spirited for 
him.” 

“ What a pretty creature he is,” said 
vor,. r. K 
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Mary. “ I luipe he will not bi loo 
spiritt'd for Frank."’ 

“ I liope ) shall he too spirited for 
him,” ^aiu Fraek. -‘'la;, ! L'ot ujioii 
hill) now, [Kijia ? 

‘‘No, my deu', you must iie^iii ivith 
the old i)ony your brotheis used to 
ride."' 

Ills mother obNorved, that I'rank 
was, .she thought, .so young, that he 
was .srarcely yet .strong ('iiougli to 
manage even the old pony ; or, as 
Frank would call it, the tame pony. 

“ But it is not strength that always 

wins, mamma,’" .said Frank; “ as our 

copybook says, ‘Wisdom doth .stnaigth 
1 ’ 

excel. 

“ You arc wisdom itself, no doubt,” 
answered his mother, smiling. “ But,"’ 
continued .she, addres.sing herself to his 
father, “ I remeiiibcr that my iirother, 



wlio lidcs vei'v well ik>\v lie is a man, 
uevci’ was upon a horse till he was 
almost twiee as old as Frank. My 
lather used to be afraid of his acquiring 
too strong a taste for riding, and of his 
wanting to go out scampering, as he 
said, and I'ox hunting, with all the young 
and old idlers of the country. He 
thought that teaching a boy to ride, when 
he is very young, usually leads him into 
mischief. Is it lua'cssary that Frank 
should ride so veiy early F’ 

“ It is not necessary — not essen¬ 
tial,” replied his father; “but 1 think 
it w’ili be useful tu Frank, who has not 
now the advantage of being with his 
brothers, or with any other boys with 
whom he might learn those exercises 
that make boys active and courageous ; 
when he goes to school, and mixes 
with companions of his own age, he 
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should be equal to them in body 
as well as in mind. Boys, who have 
been carefully bi'ou^ht u]) at home, 
have often soinethino- elfeminate or 
precise about them; perhaps they do 
not know how to h'ap, or to run, or to 
ride; for this they are laug'hed at by 
their school-fellows, and they often get 
into mischief, merely to show that they 
are numly. Many a one has turned 
out a mere fox-hunter, because he was 
not allowed to ride when he was a boy, 
and because he was laughed at by his 
companions for being subject to some 
prohibition against horses, brank’s first 
pleasure in riding shall be with his father, 
and not with some vulgar groom or 
gamekeeper. Then as he grows older 
he will feel the advantage oi' having 
acquired a good seat early upon a horse. 
And he Avill not be liabh' to be either 



ridiculed or Hattered about his riding, 
lie will enjoy the real pleasure, I hope, 
as mueli as 1 do; but he will not over- 
valiu' the accoinplishinent, or think it 
necessary to leap seven-barred gates 
every day of his life, to prove that he 
is a man, or that lie is what boys call 
manly.' 

I''raiik, ^vho had been jiatting and 
stroking tlie lilaek horse all the time 
his father lead been spiakiiig, looked 
anxiously at his mother, to see whether 
she \vas convinced ; and tliough he did 
not heaj’ vyhat sise answered, he knew 
by her countenance, tliat she was quite 
satisfied, and so was he. 

The Old pony was now ordered out^ 
and f'raiik was mounted upon him, 
and the reins were }uit into his hands, 
I'd'ank's fatheidi d him about, and he liked 
it very much ; but the next day he wa? 
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to go by himself; and, before he had 
gone an hundred yards, he was tlirown 
off, or rather he slipped off. lie was 
not hurt, but he was frightened, and 
seemed rather unwilling to mount the 
pony again. 

“ Up again, my boy, said his father. 

Frank scrambled up again upon the 
pony, and rode two or three tinms 
round the field with his father, much 
to his own delight and to Mary’s, who 
stood watchiim him. After he had 

O 

learned to sit tolerably well in walk, 
trot, and canter, ids father put hjm upon 
the pony without a saddle, with only 
a piece of cloth tied round the horse, 
and without stirrups. And now he was 
to sit him while the horse was rung. 

That is, while a man held the horse 
by a long bridle, and made him go 
round and round in a ciicle; at first 
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slow, then faster and faster, then as fast 
as he could go. 

The first day at the ring, Frank 
was oil' and up again continually; but, 
by degrees, he conquered tliis dif¬ 
ficulty ; and he soon sat so well in the 
ring, that he allowed Mary to come 
and look at him. 

At first she used to hide her face in 
her hands, and woidd call to the man 
to beg of him not to make the horse go 
so fast. But Frank laughed, for he 
could now laugh on horseback, and 
he felt that habit had made that easy 
to him, which had appeared alarming 
at first. 

And now he was ambitious to mount 
the little black horse. 

“ Mary, now you may run to the 
window; Felix is brought out; I am 
just going to try him,” said Frank. 
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Frank got up, but scarcely was he 
in his saddle set, when Mary, too has¬ 
tily opening the window, the horse 
gave a little start. Frank, frightened, 
pulled, by mistake, the eurb rein 
very tight: immediately the hors(' rear¬ 
ed, and Frank slip})ed olf behind. 
Mary foolishly screamed, and the 
horse set out, on full gallop, across 
the lawn. 

Frank stood upon his legs again un¬ 
hurt, but looking rather embarrassed. 

Mary was exceedingly sorry for what 
she held done. She was w'amed, that 
she must never open a window sud¬ 
denly when anybody on horseback is 
near it. And she was blamed for her 
want of presence of mind in scream¬ 
ing, which Frank’s lather told her was 
the most foolish thing she could pos¬ 
sibly do in any danger. His lather 
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observed, that if Frank would have 
waited a minute' to listen to his instruc¬ 
tions about tlie bridles, when first he 
mounted the horse, he would probably 
not have made the mistake which 
caused tlie accident. 

“ But,” said he, “ upon tlie whole, 
I am glad it lias happened, because 1 
now sec that the horse did not kick 
when you were upon the ground, and 
I shall have confidence in him for the 
future.’’ 

Frank’s confidence in Felix, how¬ 
ever, seemed a little diminished; and 
when the servant, who had now caught 
the horse, brought him to the door, 
Frank looked doubtfully at him. Mary, 
who was standing on the steps, ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ Oh, papa, do not let Frank get 
upon that horse again, pray! pray! 
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papa! Pray do not, lain huro he will 
run away with him.” 

“ Mary, go in; you must not make 
a coward of Frank," said his father, in 
a commanding voice. “ I must forbid 
you, Mary, ever to come to these steps 
or to that window to sec liim mount 
on horseback.” 

“ No, no, pray do not forbid her, 
papa; she will not make a coward oi' 
me. Look, I am up." 

And, as he spoke, he .seated himself 
with such decision, that liis father saw 
he had completely conquered his fear. 

Now master of the reiirs and of him ¬ 
self, he rode off with his father ; and, if 
any farther apprehensions arose again 
in the course of this day’s ride, from 
the unusual pulling of the horse, these 
fear.s were at least well subdued. 

Mary’s face was at the window 
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wlioii lie returned, but siie look care 
not lo ojien it. Me canic borne quite 
safelv, and proudly jiattcd Ids horse as be 
.diylttv.'d. Tlicu lie took oil' Ids glove, 
and slioivcd Mary the jtaini oi his left 
hand, which was iii om, place quite 
raw, and bleeding, his hand having 
been cut by a stone when he fell from 
the hors(.‘ on the gravel-walk. 

•'Mamma, look; was not he cou¬ 
rageous,’’ cried Mary, “ lo ride that 
jiulling horse with the reins in this 
bleeding hand (’’ 

Frank observed, that he believed 
bearing pain Avas called only fortitude, 
not courage. 

But Ids father allowed, that he had 
also sliown some of that best sort 
of couri^g-c, which comes from the 
mind. 

In an hour’s time his liand swelkd, 
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and grew very painful ; and his father 
desired, that for some days, till it 
should be quite recovered, he should 
ride the old pony, and hold the reins 
in his right hand. 

Frank was impatient for his hand 
to be well, that he might again ride the 
black horse; he felt pleasure in the 
hope of conquering the difficulty, and 
was eairer to risk a little danger to 
prove that he was not a coward. But 
the hand festered, and a week passed 
before it was well. 

One morning his mother was so 
kind as to stop, even in the midst of 
reading some letters she had just re¬ 
ceded, to dress his hand. 

He was surprised by Mary’s not 
coming to look at the dressing of his 
wounds, as it was her usual custom. 
She was intent upon another subject. 
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“ Mamma,' said she, “ have you 
hnished with Frank’s hand.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and it is almost 
entirely well, ’ said Frank. 

“ Then I may ask a question—you 
were reading a letter just now, mamma. 
Who was it Irom ? And what was it 
about, mamma ? " 

“ fdy dear Mary, it is not proper to 
ask people who their letters are from, 
or what they arc about.” 

“ I did not know that, mamma; I 
will not do it again," said Mary. “ I 
only asked, because 1 thought it was 
something about Frank, for you looked 
as if you were considering.” 

“ 1 was considering; but it was 
nothing about Frank. I was consider¬ 
ing about the affairs of a man in 
Jamaica.” 

“ Oh, if it is nothing about Frank,” 
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said Mary, “ I do not care. 1 did 
not guess right by your face, mamma, 
this time." 

“ No; but 1 must tell you another 
thing, Mary, which you do not yet 
know.” 

“ What, mamma !" 

“ That you should not try to guess 
by my countenance what my letters are 
about.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ No; because they might be about 
something, which I do not choose to 
tell you.” 

“ But I cannot help guessing whe¬ 
ther it is good or bad, when I look at 
you or any body reading a letter, 
mamma; therefore, I suppose, the best 
way would be—indeed, the only good 
way must be—not to look at you at all. 
So, mamma, while you are reading the 
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rest of those letters, or notes, I will 
turn my back to you, and go on with 
my own affairs, pasting my pocket 
book: though there is, amongst those, 
a note with very pretty-coloured edged 
paper; but, I believe, I should not have 
seen it, and I will not ask any thing 
about it, mamma. ’ 

Mary and Frank went on minding 
their own affairs, till his mother called 
to them, and read the note with the 
pretty-edged paper. 

‘‘ Mrs. J-s compliments.'’ 

“ And who is Mrs. J-?” inter¬ 

rupted Mary. 

“Oh, my dear, the silly mother, 
that's her name, don’t j^ou remember,” 
cried Frank. 

“ Call her Mrs. .1-, Frank, I de^ 

sire,” said his mother. “ This note 
to invite us to dinner on Thursday, anC 



you and Mary are particularly asked 
to meet some young' people.” 

“ Tlmrsday is tlie lust day <>1' master 
Tom’s holidays,’ cried Frank ; “ he 
told me so, the morning we went there, 
mamma. But 1 do not want to see him 
again, for 1 do not like him much.” 

“ But you cannot, in this w'orhl, .see 
only the ])eu})le you like, I’rank; iie- 
sides, you have not seen enough to 
know, whether you ought to like hini 
or not; and, at all events, it will he good 
for you to sec hoys of ditlerent sorts be¬ 
fore you go to schocd.' 

h^rank and .Mary went with their 

mother to dine with Mrs. .1-. The 

young people, who had been c.vpected, 

did not come. Mrs. .1- made' 

many apologies ; she had been disap¬ 
pointed by every one—she had no 
(Company hut l/ic /u.sc/vcs. 
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liefore Frank liud been in the room 
with master Tom many minutes, Tom 
j)ullcd him l)y the sleeve, as a sign 
that he wanted to speak, to him, with¬ 
out being heard by his mother. 

“ This was to liave been my hanging- 
day,'’ said Tom, “ but 1 liave got off.” 

‘‘ Hanging day,' said Frank, what 
eau you mean V' 

“ Why tluit have never been 

at our school, there is no talking to 
you," replied Tom, ‘"you cannot un¬ 
derstand f.r<ip." 

Frank did not yet understand even 
what was me-ant by trap. 

“ In plain English, then, since no¬ 
thing else -w'ill do for you, we call* 
hanging day the day before we go to 
school; but I have got off; I am nyt 
to go to school again — to that sclt#C>l> 
at least." 
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To71i could explain no farther, for 
dinner was announced. 

The fact was, that Mns. .1-had 

been made ashamed of her son s vulgar 
manner of speaking and behaving, 
especially that raoniing, when she 
paid her first visit to ITank's mother; 
and Tom, taking advantage of this, 
persuaded her, that “ it was all the 
fault of the school.'' and prevailed 
upon his mamma not to send him 
there again. 

She, said, she was now determined 
to put Tom to a school wlu^re manners 
should be the, ])nine consideration — 
she would spare no expense to make 
him ejuite a gentleman. 

In the mean time, he, was suflered 
o behave, like wliat his mother conti- 
ninlly told him that he was, “ quitt; a 
litth bear." 
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At dinner he paid no attention to 
any tliiiii^ tliat passed in conversation; 
]ie was tliinkiiio’ of nothing but geiting 
Avhal he liked best to eat, which he 
devoured as fast as possible; he then 
lidgetted, called all the servants, and 
looked sulky and injured till he had 
soniething more. 

He had a. number of dislikes: he 
told his mamma he could not bear — 
could not touch — several things, which 
she otfered to put on his plate. 

During dinner his mother talked to 
him, and of him, at difl'ei'ent times, 
nearly in the following manner: — 

“ My dear I'om, how you do eat 
you are })ositively quite a little epicurr 
—absolutely a littld cormorant!” 

“ But," turning to Frank’s father aiif 
mother. “ they do make childr^ st 
fond of eating at those schools,/v nr 
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giving them good things constantly. 
I cannot bear to sec children gorman¬ 
dize; but for the little time jioor Tom 
is to be at home with me. it cannot 
signify, you know, ma'am." 

“ So, Tom, 3 ’ou are very fond, are 
you, of being at home with mamma?’' 

Not a word in answer from Tom, 


but a large piece put into his mouth. 

“Well, but sit up, my dear; 3 'OLi 
are quite a bear.—Ma’am, vou must 
know, he has wheedled me into letting 
aim stay a little longer at home — in¬ 
deed!' added she in a whisper, '‘he 
Is the most affectionate creature, though 
|iis manner is so sh\\ — But put down 

! four knife, my dear, do pray? — Eveuse 
dm, sir, he is in Such spirits to-daj', 
Fit does not mind what any body says 


p Um.—But Tom ! Tom ' you forget 
liss Mar\ and master Frank. Ib ay 
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li‘t me see you tliink of your young 
IVieiids — But indeed, ma’am, these 
seliools do make such terrible great 
!)ears of ones l)oys — worse tlian they 
naturally are. All ])oys are naturally 
little bears, you know. Master I'rank, 
indeed, is an exception ; for he looks 
as if he had nev('r been a little bear, 
and I am sure he lu'ver was and never 
will be, one. Ifut he Iras a very small 
a])petite, ma'am. — Won't you take 
something more, my dear; do.—Before 
In ' goes to school, you should indulg’e 
him in gc/Z/yg what he likes, and as 
much as he pleases ; for, as Tom can 
tell him, he won't find any of these good 
things at school — Jley Tom 1 " 

Frank had eaten what he liked, and 
as much as he liked, which he wjji' 
usually allowed to do; and he 
fond of sweet things, as children 
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rally arc; but they had not been made 
rewards to him, or prools of kindness; 
and he had not bc!cn made to think 
eatino- a inaltcr of such great conse¬ 
quence as it ai)[)cared to Mrs. .1-, 

and to master Tom. 

After dinner Tom was at his mamma's 
elbow “lor his glass of wine."’ This 
day it Avas to be a bumper, because 
there was company. 

“ True, my dear, because you must 
drink all tln^ company's health, and 
master Frank s in j)articidar. 

“Oh, mamma, tliats not a lair 
bumper yet,' said Tom. 

“Well, now my dear, tlierc's a fair 
bumper for you — quite a mans bum¬ 
per.— 1 will treat you like a man and 
\ gentlemiin to-day, because, Tom, you 
■^.re very good to-day, in not swinging 
Olkjny Chinese gate, which is the only 
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thing-, you know, I forbid. — Aye, you 
remember! you lost your wine once 
by that. — Oh, I am very strict, ma’am, 
sometimes ; pray give me credit. But 
Tom! how you tossed it down without 
recoHeetiug all tlic^ liealths—I’m ([uitc 
ashaiiH'd.” 

Tom, with his liead l)aek as far as 
it could be thrown, was, in spite of his 
motlicr's sliame, trying if a drop more 
could not b(' had from the bottom of 
the. glass. 

His mother observed. “ that it -was 
very odd Tom had learned to like wine 
so, for she could lemember the time 
when he could not bear the taste of it. 
But, my dear master Frank, you must 
get your bumper too—mamma will 
allow you a bumper this once—to-- 
day, I am sure. ” 

But Frank happened not to like^t^e 
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taste ol' wine, and he hud not hrcii 
made to like it by its bein«’ ^ivu ii to 
him as a reward, oi’ an indal^eiiee, or 
a proof of his being- treated as a man 
and a gentleman. 

lie thanki'd Mr>. .1-, but he 

drew back his glass as she was e,'oing 
to fill it: he said, he woukl rather not 
have any wine. 

“ Oh. but you must drink your 
friend I'om's hcallh. ’ 

Tom's friend ! he is not Tom's 
friend, thought Mary. 

So Frank thought ; and, besides, he 
did not know' what good it would do 
him to drink his health, even if lu- 
were his friend. 

“ Oh, if yon don't like it, my dear, 
I won’t insist; beeuu.se it might make 
jpu sick, if you are not used to it, to 
lAsure,” said Mrs. J-. 
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Mother, do help the strawberries," 
said Tom, and give me plenty, 
mamma — and that big one," whis¬ 
pered he, kissing her. 

'■ When it eomes to yonr torn, my 
darling; bnt we must not think only oi' 
iiinubcr one —when there's company, 
Tom." 

‘‘ Mamma, where is your ear," said 
Tom, putting his mouth elose to it 
and whispering—“ That's the reason I 
hate company. 

This observation made his mother 
latigh, and she seemed to think it very 
witty; but she said it was a secret, 
and she would keep his secret. She 
heaped up a plate of fruit for him, and 
bid him eat it, and hold his dear little 
tongue. But Tom, having swallowed 
his vutHS bumper, became as talkative 
as he had before been silent. #id 
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Frank and Mary felt ashamed for him, 
he now talked so lend and sueli non¬ 
sense ! And il \i as all about himsoH’, 
or his schoolmaster ; he told <,)! dial 
clever tri(d<s he ])!ayed at sehooL and 
how he hated his schoolmastt'i', and 
how glad he was he had dune with 
him, and he would never go to any 
school again if he could helj) it. 

“ Now, Tom, you are, getting vastly 
too loud, and we can't bear it; and you 
mu.st go out. No, my sweet love, no 
more of any tiling; and you arc 
dragging my head oil w illi your kisses. 
Go, now, go out and play, I insist. 
Take master Frank and miss Mary 
out, atid show tlieni llie jilace, there’s 
a dear boy. ” Then, turning to Frank s 
father and mother, she. added, He is 

I 

'to fond of me, there’s no getting him 
hvt of the room. ” 
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But she put liiiii out at last, because, 
as slie truly said, ‘‘ihero was uo bear¬ 
ing- him any longer. Frank and Mary 
followed, because they were desired to 
do so. They did not niueh like to go 
with Tom: however, they were glad to 
he, in the I'resh air, and to run about in 
the pieltv shrub) )C!y. Mary liked to 
look at some white rabi)its, which Tom 
said were his inanmia's great jictx; 
but Mary could iioi bear to see the 
manner in which Tom teased and 
frigiitcned them; he called \{ good fun. 
When she turned away, he dragged 
frank on, and said, “You will be 
laughed at finely at school, if you play 
with girls. Come, come on, and leave 
her behind-—let her find her own 
way.' 

“ No," said Frank, stopping shot^; 
“ 1 will wait for Mary. 
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Tom could not pull him on, till 
Mary came up. They were now with¬ 
in .sie;ht of a gat(\ that opened into a 
new part of the pleasure oruund. 

“ That s the Chinese <i'ate," said 
Tom, “and I will have a swine-upon it." 

Frank asked, if this rvas not the 
gate hi.s mother desired, that lut would 
not swin;^ u{)ou. 

“lies; but what sie-nifK-s," said he, 
“ I shan't break it." 

Frank tried to hold him back, .say- 
inw, “ Oh, do not, do not. ’ 

But Tom jumped upon the <i;ate, cry¬ 
ing, “ W^hat a coward you ar('! Did 


you never swing upon a gat(! in your 
life—it's the best fun ; but you don't 
know what fun is, never having been 


at .school, and only with girls, you are 
k afraid of every thing." 


‘ No,’' said l'’rank, “ 


1 am not 
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“ lie iirv(A' loiiclied tli<' sj,atc, ma'am,” 
said Mary. 

‘‘ No !" said Mrs. .1-; “ was not 

!k', swinging- 1" 

“ No, ma'am,' said Maiy, “ lie was 
not.'’ 

“ Say no more. Mary," said Frank; 
“ papa and mamma never llionglit T 
was, 1 am sure." 

His mother smiled, and assured liim 
that she never liad suspected liim. 

“ d’hen lie is really a wonderi'ully 
good hoy," said Mrs. .1-. 

Nothing so very wondcrl’nl, thought 
hrauk. 

Now really he is an admirable 
creature. Does the ('ake make von sick, 
lov('! I'm sun; there s something in 
it you don't like. Don't eat it, put it. 
away, my jiet, ii'you don't like it." 

There was I'ertainly something Frank 
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did not like ; but it was not the cuke, 
for that he finished eating. 

“ But now. pray, niy dear master 
Frank, how was it that Tom got on 
the gate after all I said — or did he get 
upon ]t ; I'or perhaps 1 have done him 
great injustice, and he has a high 
sj)irit — how was it’” 

Frank said, that if he had done any 
thing AM'ong himself, he would tell it ; 
but that he begged she nould notask 
him any more (juestions. 

Their carriage came to the door, they 
took lea^e, dio\e away, and what hap¬ 
pened afterward' they nc\er kmwv. 

Frank's mother said, that they had 
now seen rpiitc enough of master Tom 
to be convinced, tliat In' could never be 
a fit friend or desirable companion for 
Frank. JI is father Avas oi the same 
opinion, and Frank and Mary were glad. 
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‘‘ Tins shows,” added his futlier, “how 
disagreeable and good I’or nothing a 
little boy may b(! cariy made, by a 
vulgar .school, and by being spoiled at 
home. Tom is an c.xamplc, sucli as you 
never saw bel’ore, and, 1 hojre, will sel¬ 
dom see again, of a disagreeable, selfi.sh, 
vidgar, spoiled school boy. But you 
must not think that all schoolboy.s are 
like him. As .soon as we have op¬ 
portunities, you shall see others." 


It happened, the first day when 
Frank's hand was recovered, and when 
he was mounted on Felix—hLs reins 
right, his feet well in the stirrups, his 
seat firm, the sun shining, and all 
promising a pleasant ride—just as they 
were going to set out, that his father 
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saw tliree persons on horseback coming- 
up tlie approach. 

“ Oh, it is all over with our ride, [ 
am afraid," said Frank; “ Avho arc 
these people. One is a little, hoy — 
master Tom, pa])a. Ilis visit will 
be no great ])leas)ire to you, papa. 
Nor to me, if 1 am to lose my ride." 

“ Nor to me,’' said Mary, who was 
standing with lier wee^-hasket in her 
hand on the grass plot l)eside them, 
excepting for one reason, mamma: 
I am glad lie should see Frank on 
horseback, because he. seemed to think 
that Frank could not run, or ride, or 
do any of those sorts of things. Now 
Frank can show him.” 

‘‘ Mary! Mary! do not make me 
show off again,” said F’rank. “ But 
who are those men along with him ?” 

One was a groom belonging to mas- 
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ter Tom's mother; the other was the 
horse-dealer, who had left the black 
horse with Frank's lather on a month's 
trial, and who had ciigaoed to sell the 
horse to him at the eml of that time, 
for a certain pricte, if he should be 
a[jprov(!d. But, in the meanwhile, this 
man had becai applied to by master 
Tom's mother, for a horse for Tom; 
and he found that he could have gained 
from that lady some guineas more 
than he had engaged to sell it for to 
Frank's father; he was, therefore, in 
hopes that it would be found too 
spirited for Frank, and that it would 
be returned to him this day, which 
was the last of the month's trial. Master 
Tom was exceedingly anxious to have 
the horse, and he was in great hopes 
of it; because his friend, the groom, 
had told him he had seen Frank riding 

N- 


vor,. T. 
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the old pony .sev(*ral days. Tom was 
rather surprised when he saw I’raiik 
upon the black hor.se. and, as it ap¬ 
peared, sitting at his ease'. 

“What, are you got upon Blacky 
.said I’om, beginning to talk to I'Tank, 
while the horse-dealer was speaking to 
Frank's father; “I thought _vou fold 
me you did not know how to ride, 
when I was here before.’ 

“ 1 did not then, but my father lias 
been teaching me since that time," 
said Frank. 

“Your father! What a bore, to be 
taught to ride by one's father: I had 
much better fun. The groom here. 
Jack, taught me." 

“Aye, tliat I did, sir," said tlie 
groom, riding up clo.se to his young 
master; “ and, for a rider ofliis inches, 
I’d pit him against any young gentle- 
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man ill Eimlaud, or the 'varsal world 
I say. Master [’rank, sir, your reins 
/.v too lono-; oive me leave to put 'em 
riolit," added tlie p'rooni, alighting— 
“ I’ll sliow you." 

“ No, thank you," said I'rank, “ my 
father will put them right if -they arc 
wrong—my father teaches me.” 

And so saying, Frank went to the 
other side of his father : Tom followed 
him; and. while his father continued 
listening to the hors(>-dealcr, Tom went 
on talking to ('rank ; telling- him, that 
he had heard Blacky, as he called the 
black horse, was much too spirited for 
one who was not used to riding; 
he wondered, he said, that he was 
trusted upon such a creature; he, was 
sure that he would not if he knew as 
much of it as some people could tell 
him. 



Frank anxiously asked vvliat ? 

Tom, wlio was meanly cunning, as 
stupid boys and stupid men often are, 
began to try to frighten bim with stories 
of Blacky's having reared, and run 
away, and kicked : and when he saw 
Frank look a little alarmed, advised 
him, if it was left to his elance, not to 
have this horse, but to stick to the tame 
pony, and to wait till the horse-dealer 
could tind him something that would 
suit him. “ Or," .said he, “ 1 coidd let 
you have this which I am riding, udiich 
is as gentle as a hinib, and I could 
take Black}^ because I am used to 
riding, and don't mind its tricks." 

Frank's father, having lieard all 
that the liorsmdealcr had to .say, now 
turned to Frank, and told him, that he 
might d(!cidc, for him.self, whether he 
vnshed to keep the horse or not. 
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‘‘ Thank you, papa, ’ said Frank, 
“ but I do not know any thing about 
liorses, and I would rather that you 
would decide for me." 

Then Frank rejieatcd Avhat master 
Tom had just told of Felix's tricks, 
and asked whether his father had heard 
of these. 

“ No. " his father answered, the horse- 
dealer had formerly assured him that 
he had no tricks ; and he had during 
this month s trial found Felix perfectly 
good tempered though spirited. 

“So, Frank," said his father, “the 
(piestion is, whether you are or are not 
afraid to ride it? 1 am not afraid for 
you.'' 

“ Nor 1 am not afraid for myself,” 
said Frank ; “ I wish to keep Felix.” 

“Then you shall have him — Felix 
is yours." 

N 3 
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Frank thanked his hither and patted 
Felix. “ lie is too cheap, that is cer¬ 
tain,’' said the liorse-dealer; ‘‘ for he 
is as fine a Icajier as any in tlie country. 
Take care, inastir Fiank, if you 
are not used to leaj^inij;; take care 
tliat he does not throw you clean over 
his head." 

Frank did not like the idea of being 
thrown clean over his head. Tom 
saw' this, and said sneeringly, in a low 
voice, 

“Did you see how white he grew'?” 

Just at this time Felix, from some 
fancy, the cause of which was not 
perceived by h’rank, suddenly gatheri'd 
himself uj), and hsajicd over a sunk 
fence, which there was in the lawn, 
near the place wlicre tliey were 
standing. 

Frank was thrown “ clean over his 
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head," but falling on the new mown 
grass was not hurt. Tom burst into a 
stupid brutal laugh. The horse-dealer 
pretended to be much concerned, and 
repeated, that he was afraid Blacky 
^vouId be too much for master Frank, 
and went to help him up: but Frank 
was on his legs again without his 
assistance. 

“ It was unfair not to give you 
notice, my boy,” said his father; “ but 
never mind, you will do better the 
next time. Have you a mind to try 
again t " 

“That 1 have," said Frank, “if 
you will show me how to do better." 

“ Mount him again, then." 

Frank was in the saddle in an instant j 
his lather told him how he should sit 
when the horse should begin and end 
his leap. Then, turning to the horse- 
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dealer, who, as he j)ereeived, liad l)etore 
made a secret sig-nul to the liorse, by 
which he had given it notice to leap, 
said, “ If you will now repeat your 
signal, sir, Frank is better })repared, 
and, perhaps, may sit the horse better; 
or, if not, 1 am much mistaken in rny 
boy if he does not persevere till he 
succeeds.' 

“ Thank you father, " said Frank. 

The horse-dealer protested, that if 
he had made any noise, it was not any 
signal, but quite by accident; and good 
little Frank believed him. i'elix leaped 
again, and thi.s time Frank sat him. 
The leaps were repeated by his own 
desire, to prove to himself that he 
could succeed. 

“ Felix is not too spirited for me, 
you see, papa: 1 may keep him, may 
not n” said he. 
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“ You may, my dear,” said his 
lather. 

Tom sullenly wished them a good 
morning, and rode away with his 
groom companion. Frank's father was 
now to pay for I'kdix, and while he was 
counting the money, master Tom being 
out of hearing, the horse-dealer began 
to Hatter Frank, declaring, “ that he 
had a much better seat on horseback 
than master Tom; that it was won¬ 
derful to sec how spirited master Frank 
was; that he deserved, indeed, to have 
a spirited horse; and that he would not, 
for a guinea, that any young gentle¬ 
man, but himself, should have had 
lllacky, he looked so well on him; 
that a fine young gentleman should 
always have a line young horse; that 
he was certain master Frank would, 
in time, make the finest young gentle- 
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inan-ridcv in tlic avIjoU' county, or the 
next, or in the three ridings ed’ York¬ 
shire." 

And a great deal more he would 
have said, ])ut that Frank abruptly ex¬ 
claimed— 

Pray don't flatter me so ; 1 cannot 
bear it! ' 

Frank's father put the money for 
the price of tin.’, horse into the man's 
hand, who, after counting it, walked 
away discontenti'd, and never attemptcil 
to flatter Frank any more. 

They had been so much- delaycal by 
this business, that Frank lost his ride 
for this day; but the next morning 
Frank had a very pleasant ride with 
his father : trotting through pretty lanes, 
and cantering across a common, they 
came to Copsley Farm; a farm which 
had been lately purchased by farmer 
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Loo, at whose old house, Frank, when 
ho was a very little boy, saw a thatcher 
at work — the day wdien he had his 
first successfid battle with a turkey- 
cock. 

Farmer welcomed tliem cordi¬ 
ally, and invited F^rank to rc.st himself 
in the house, and to eat something, 
w'hile liis fatlua- should ride round the 
I'arm : but Frank said, that he was nei¬ 
ther tired nor hungry, and that he liked 
to go with his father, and to see and 
hear all that was to be seen and heard. 

The farmer, happy in showing all 
his little comfoi ; and conveniences 
to one who so kindly look an interest 
in them, took Fhankh father what he 
called the grand tour, finishing by the 
back yard ; and here, unwilling to part 
with him, he had more and more last 
words to say. 
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But, while he was tlius detaining 
them, the fTobblin<r of a turkey-cock 
was heard in tlie jioultry yard ; which 
was divided from the farm yard by a 
slight wall. From the moment Felix 
heard this noise, he began to grow 
uneasy: Frank, while the farmer n as 
talking loud and eagerly about his own 
affairs, went on patting his horse, and 
reasoning with him in a low voice : — 

“ My dear Felix, don’t be Ibolish — 
it’s only the turkey-cock. Stand still, 
Felix— stand still. Oh, Felix ! Felix ! 
for shame, Felix : you arc a greater 
coward than I was, when I was — Oh, 
Felix, fie! you'll throw me on the 
dunghill if you don't take care. — do 
stand still. Do hush ! turkey-cock ! 
What a horrible hobble-gobbling you 
are making — stand still, I say, sir! 
stand still! ” 
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No; Felix, could not or would not 
stand still, while this horrible hobble- 
g'obblin^ went on ; but was continually 
sideling from tlie wall of the chicken 
yard, toward the dunghill, which was 
on the opposite side. 

“ How I wish my father w'ould turn, 
and luok how I’elix is iroing on," thouQ'ht 
Frank, but still he would not call upon 
him for assistancta lli.s father knew 
rvcil what was going on, but on pur¬ 
pose left Frank to rnaiiage with Felix 
as he could. 

“ VV ill that farmer never have done 
talking ? 1 wish his mouth and the 

turkey-cock's were both stopped ! ” 
thought Frank. 

When he hoped it was ended, it be¬ 
gan again on each side. At last, they 
came to ‘"'a good morning to you, sir, 
kindly—a very good morning.” 
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Frank’s father returned tins “ good 
morning,’' and was, to Frank’s joy 
setting oti, when tl\e fanner, .striding 
before him. called out : “ Fray, sir, 

come and see the new back road, 
it is not a yard out of your way. 
This way, if you please, sir! This 
way, Master I'rank. il'you please 1' 

But this way did not at all please 
Master Frank, for it was through the 
chicken yard; and the moment the 
door was opened, a gobbling and 
cackling was heard, which very much 
displeased Felix. However, F’rank 
knew, that he must follow his leader. 
His father stooped his head as he 
went through the door way; and 
called to Frank, bidding him do the 
same. 

“Yes, papa, yes; but Felix will 
not go through, I am afraid. ’ 
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‘‘ AlVaicl ! " 

No, no, not afraid myself, papa, 
only afraid, that Felix is afraid of the 
turkey-cock, sir.’' 

“Is that all," said his father, and 
lie rode on through the opposite gate. 

At this moment, his ancient enemy 
stood insidently in the door-way, filling 
it up, with his huge black semicircle 
of feathers fanned out behind, his red 
and blue pouch swelling out in front, 
and screeching defiance with all his 
might. 

Frank knew him of old to be a 
bully and a coward ; but Felix, not 
suspecting this, backed in spite of all 
cthirts to make him advance. The 
turkey-cock swelled and gobbled the 
more. 

“ Oh,’ thought Frank, “ if I were but 
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on the ground on my own legs, with a 
good stick in iny hand !” 

But he was on horseback, with 
a good whip in Ids liand: resolved, 
that the adversary, whom he had van¬ 
quished on foot three years ago, should 
not now con(}ner him on horseback, 
he, with a stroke of tlie whip, that 
told Felix he must obey, stuck his 
heels into him, and pressed him for¬ 
ward. Felix obeyed : cleared the door¬ 
way of the cowardly bully : aud Frank 
bending his head low entered the 
door-way. 

Felix went on, made his way through 
the hissing and the screaming geese, 
dispersed the inferioi' crowd ol' cacklers, 
and carried Frank from the yard tri¬ 
umphant. The farmer shut the outer 
door behind him, and bidding Frank 
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look, back, through the rails, in the upper 
part oi’ that door, desired him to choose 
any two IVoin among his enemies, of 
whom, he said, lie would with pleasure 
make him a present, in honour of his 
victory. The farmer, without any in¬ 
sulting air of protection, held the bridle 
of Frank's horse, to keep him quite 
still, whilst Frank looked in at the 
noisy crowd, to make his choice ; he 
chose a Bantam cock, and a game 
chicken, and thanked the farmer, who 
promised to send them home for him 
in the morning. 

As they rode away, his father asked 
hVank why he had chosen these, pre¬ 
ferably to all others, and Frank an¬ 
swered, that he wanted them to explain 
to Mary wdiat was meant by the 
‘‘ Bantam’s vile pantaloons,” and by 
the spurs of the game chicken ; which 
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were mentioned in tlie description of 
these birds, in sonic lines in “7'hc 
Peacock at Home," winch she had 
not understood, because she had never 
seen either oftlie birds described. 

His lather asked Frank, if he couhl 
remember the lines; Frank, alter a 
few moments’ recollection, repeated, 

“They censured the haiifani for strutting and 
crowing, 

In those vile pantaloons, which he fancied 
look'd knowing; 

And a want of decorum <'aus’d many demurs. 
Against the game eliieken, for coming in sjiurs." 

“ Papa, you see," .said Frank, ‘‘ that 
I am able to recolleet ver.ses on horse¬ 
back now, though the first day 1 
could think of nothing but managing 
the horse and mystilf." 

“And,’ said his father, if 1 mis- 
tjike not, you had some little difficulty 
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in managing the horse and yourself 
just noAV in the chicken yard, against 
your old enemy, the turkey-cock; 
but 1 am glad to see you came off' 
victorious ; and I am glad to perceive, 
that yon can turn your mind quickly 
from yourself to your friends.” 

Frank, a little elated by his father’s 
praise, now began “ to fight his battles 
o’er again, " and to ridicule his old 
enemy, the turkey-cock, for his extreme 
cowardice, 

“ 1 observe,” said he, “ that when 
I am not frightened, Felix seems to be 
less afraid. ” 

“ Yes, ’ said his father, “ a horse 
s<ion learns to know whether his rider 
be afi'aid of him or not; he is unwilling 
to obey a cowardly rider.” 

“ IIow does the horse find out when 
the rider is cowardly?” askeTTFrank. 
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“ Probably, when the man or boy 
is afraid he teazes tlu- horse, by conti¬ 
nually moving- the bridles ; or the horse 
perceives the rid(!r’s alarm by some 
awkwardness in his manner of sitting, 
and by some Tnotions or tremor, un¬ 
easy to the animal.” 

Frank took out his handkerchief to 
blow his nose, an operation which he 
performed so as to show that he was 
quite at ease, concerning the cfl'ect the 
noise or fluttering of the luuulkcrchiei' 
might have upon Felix. 

“ Papa,” said he, “ the first day I 
was upon Felix he would not let itie 
blow my nose. That is, 1 could not 
blow it in comfort; because he could 
not bear the rustling of my handker¬ 
chief, nor the sight of it; but now he 
is used to it.” 

“ Yes, and you are used to him. 
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“ Papa, did you hear me talking to 
Felix in the farm-yard?” 

“Yes, I did, but you need not be 
ashamed of it; for the <rreatest heroes, 
in the great('st dangc:rs, have always 
been in tlic habit of talking to tlieir 
horses, as if they could comprehend all 
their arguments. By and by, in Ho¬ 
mer's Iliad, you will read Achilles’ and 
Hector's fine speeches to their horses, 
and many others, csj)ecially one of a 
young gentleman, called Archilochus; 
who will, if I am not mistaken, very 
much please yon, Frank." 

“Will he, sir? But it will be a 
great whiU; before I shall be able to 
read Homer. 1 was going to say an¬ 
other thing about myself and Felix, 
papa.” 

“ Say it, then." 

“ In being a man, papa, besides 
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being a reasonable creature, I have 
another great advantage over Felix; 
he must be beaten or spurred, to make 
him go on in danger; but we have the 
feeling of honour, and the fear of dis¬ 
grace, which .sort of fear conquers the 
other sort of fear. I do not express it 
well, but you know what i mean, 
papa." 

“ Yes, my dear, I do ; but it is said, 
that horses feel shame and emrdation. 
Don’t you recollect some anecdotes, 
which Colonel Birch told us, about 
horses in battle?" 

“No, sir," said I’rank, “1 did not 
hear much, that Colonel Birch said 
that day; because it was my day 
of-’’ 

Frank paused, and, after a short 
silence on both sides, his father re¬ 
sumed. 
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“ Perhaps horses may feel shame 
and emulation, and something like 
what we call pride, or a sense of glory; 
and some are so obedient, that they 
seem almost to act from a sense of 
duty; but I never heard oi' a horse, 
Frank, who liad formed and kept a 
resolution to curt' himself of his faults, 
or to eonque.r his fears. 

Frank smiled — 

“ And now, papa," said he, patting 
Felix, “ may ] give him a good canter 
along this pretty lane?" 

“Yes; away with you!" said his 
father; and away they cantered along 
the lane, till they saw’ at some distance 
a fire on the road, at the bottom of 
a hill, which they were going to de-r 
seend. 

“ Papa, do you see those flames?” 
cried Frank. “ Let us ride on, and 



inquire what is the matter? Perhaps, 
some house is on fire.” 

“ No,” said Ids fatluT, “ I flunk it 
is only a fire mad(> by gypsies; 1 see 
some brown rags liuttering by the side 
of the bank, which looks like tiie lint 
of gypsies." 

“ But look, look! ho'v high the 
flames rise!” said Frank. -They 
are throwing something onl uf the hut 
upon the fire.” 

“ Straw, probably," said his lather, 
“they are burning their straw bed¬ 
ding. It is very dangerous to make 
such a fire in the middle ol the road. 

“ And such a narrow road, too,” 
said Frank, “there is no room to ])ass, 
papa. The wind is blowing the flames 
all on my side, and the whole passtige, 
on. your side, between the fire and the 
hut, i.s filled with kettles and stools. 
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It is impossible to pass, and horses 
do not like lire; Felix does not, I am 
sure : look at liis t^ars ! ’ 

“ SUij), I’rank,” said his father; “this 
fire is encumh to IVighten any horse; 
stop ! ” 

Ib'ank would willingly have obeyed ; 
but just tin'll, a man drove a cart 
through the gate I'rom a Held behind 
them, and came down the hill, making 
a jingling noise, which alarmed Felix. 
A tresh blaze rose up. F’elix reared. 

I'Vank ! keep your seat! that's well! 
Now to the right, turn him ! follow me! 
leap ! 

Frank followed his father, and leaped 
over a low wall, which divided the lane 
from a field; and found himself safe 
on his horse's back, in the field, out of 
sight of the fire, and out of hearing of 
the cart. Felix stood as quiet as 

vot. I. 
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a lamb, tremblinpj a little. Frank did 
not tremble, and enjoyed his successful 
leap. 

“ How lucky it was, father, that you 
saw that wall, and thoug-ht of leaping 
over it. I never thought of it — I never 
saw it! I saw nothing but the fire, 
and heard nothing hut the cart; but 
I hope, papa, I behaved tolerably well, 
and sat Felix when he reared, and 
vhen he leaped. Is not it a pretty 
good leap for me, papa?” 

Frank was so well plea.sed w ith him¬ 
self, that he required not even his fa¬ 
ther’s answers; he exercised himself 
in leaping over every little mound in 
his way; and even went out of his way 
to practise leaping over any, which he 
could see on the common; till, at last, 
his father reminded him, that they 
must make the best of their way home. 
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“Well then, papa,” said Frank, 
ranging himself beside his father, “ now 
we can talk a little. Papa, there is a 
great pleasure in cmiqnering difficul¬ 
ties, and in conquering-” 

" Fear, do you mean?” 

“ Fes, papa, just the word, only I 
did not like to say it.” 

“ But do you think, papa, that 
grown up men, and really brave men, 
began by being afraid when they were 
little boys?” 

“ Yes; but they must have learned 
to conquer thenr fears when they were 
boys, or they would never have been 
able to eoiupier them when they be¬ 
came men." 

“ But, papa, do you mean, that 
after they grow up to be brave men 
they feel afraid sometimes, and must 
conquer their fears." 
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“ Yes, our friend Colonel Birch will 
tell you, that the. first time he went 
into battle he felt very differently 
from what he did after he had been 
in two or three battles; all who have 
sufficient courage to speak the truth, 
would say the .same. One of the 
bravest of our Eugli.sh generals, whose 
history you will some time or other 
read, said, that every man would be 
a coward, if he dared. But a man of 
honour feels what you exj)re.ssed a 
little while ago, that the greater fear 
conquers the lesser; that the fear of 
danger or of death is less than the fear 
of disgrace.” 

“ Disgrace!" repeated Frank. “ I’apa, 
I remember the first terrible idea 1 
ever had of di.sgrace was from hearing 
you say of some general, who had run 
away, and behaved like a coward— 
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What a disgrace! I hope,” continued 
Frank, “ I shall be a very brave man, 
when I "row up ; at any rate, ])apa, I 
do not think 1 shall be cowardly on 
horseback; because, before that time, 
I shall be well used to riding. But, 
papa, by the bye, one day last summer, 
when we were out in the boat, 1 was 

surprised to see that Mr.-, you 

know who, was frightened when he was 
in the boat, and yet he is never fright¬ 
ened on horseback. And when we came 
to land, that captain of the ship, who 
had been with us, and w'ho had laughed 
at the poor man for looking alarmed 
whenever the boat moved, was himself 
frightened when ho was on horse¬ 
back.'’ 

“ Very true, Frank,” said his father* 
“ It seems, that being accustomed to 
one kind of danger does not prevent a 
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person from being afraid in any danger 
that is new, and docs not always even 
prevent him from fancying that there 
is danger, where tliere is none.'’ 

“ That is what I observed, wlicn I 
was a very little boy, papa, thongh 
I could not then express it rightly in 
words. It was the same thing that I 
observed the evening wlu'n 1 was 
afraid of going over the narrow bridge, 
because I had never done it before; 
though not ai'raid of going up the 
ladder; and when I was surprised 
to see the poor woman, who had been 
frightened about the ladd(!r, go bravely 
over the bridge. Father, I think I 
ought to be accustomed to all sorts of 
dangers before I grow up to be a 
man.” 

“ All sorts! That would be difficult, 
if not impossibles, Frank. Consider all 
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this world, by sea and by land. Would 
you have me ride, run, and sail about 
with you ; be shipwrecked, and go into 
battle, tS:c., to accustom you to all 
sorts of dangers ?” 

“ No,” said Frank, laughing, “ that 
W'ould be impossible ; and foolish, if it 
were possible. But, papa, I ought to 
be accustomed to all the common 
dangers, that boys or men are likely 
to meet with.” 

‘‘ There is some sense in that, 
Frank.” 

“ But, after all. I should never even 
then be secure of not being afraid, in 
any uncommon danger, or in any that 
was new to me.” 

“ Being accustomed to danger of- 
difierent kinds, though a great advan*» 
tage, is not absolutely necessary toj 
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make human creatures brave. Fear 
may Vie conquered, not only by being 
accustomed to danger, but by any 
affection, or motive, which is stronger 
than the fear. On some occasions, 
the most timid women become brave ; 
for instance, mothers, when tlieir chil¬ 
dren are in danger."’ 

“ And, pa[r<i— I think, papa— V 
hope, papa, that though I am l)ut a 
little boy, if 1 saw my nlother in any 
danger, 1 should quite forget myself." 

“ I think you would, Frank. Then 
you feel already, that strong affection 
can conquer fear, even in a boy as 
young as you are."' 


While Frank’s mind was still in¬ 
tent upon the conversation he had had 
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with his father about courage, he 
listened to every anecdote upon this 
subject, which he heard related in con¬ 
versation, or read from books. 

One evening, when his father was 
reading to his mother some new book 
of travels in Italy, his attention was 
caught, in a description of St. Peter’s 
Church in Rome, by an account of 
some young Englishmen of the party, 
who went to see it, who determined to 
see more of it than any one had seen 
before; and who, when their female 
companions stopped, after having reach¬ 
ed the top of the cupola, determined to 
scramble up the outside of the gilt ball, 
and to stand on its summit. This, 
with much difficulty and danger, they 
accomplished. Their return and de¬ 
scent were still more hazardous ; for, at 
the under parts of the ball, they were 
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obliged to crawl on their hands and 
feet, with their faces upwards, much 
in the manner that a fly crawls upon 
the ceiling. Frank and Mary listened to 
this description with breathless anxiety. 

“ They are down and safe, ’ said 
Frank; “ I am glad of it: how very 
brave they were." 

“ I am very glad they arc safe 
down," said Mary; “ but I think they 
were very foolish to go up. ’ 

“ Not at all foolish, my dear; con¬ 
sider they were men, ’ said Frank; “ it 
is the busines of men to be courageous 
—is not it, papa ?" 

“ Yes, to be courageous, but not to 
be rash,” said his father; “ or to hazard 
their lives without any sufficient or 
useful object.” 

“ That is exactly what I think, 
papa,” said Mary; “ and if I had been 
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there I should have been so afraid that 
Frank would have gone up!” 

Frank said he should certainly have 
liked to go up; that he should not 
have liked to have been left behind, 
even if there had been nothing much 
worth seeing; he should have been 
afraid tliat the other peojde would have 
thouglit him cowardly, if he had re¬ 
fused to go. Besides, he should like 
to have it to say, that he had been as 
high as they had been, and higher than 
any body else had been before. And 
that, after all, whether the thing was 
foolish or not, it was certainly a proof 
of courage. 

This his father allowed, and said, 
that all Frank’s feelings were very 
natural; but that he admired courage 
more, when it was sliown for some use- 
fid purpose. 
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“ For instance,” said he, laying aside 
the book he was reading, and taking 
up the newspaper, “ in this day's 
paper here is an account of a lire, 
and of a man, who saved tlie life of 
two children, by putting himself in a 
most perilous situation. The children 
had been left in an upper room, the 
staircase had been burnt down, there 
was no passage to the room but by a 
single rafter; across which, through 
flames and smoke, this brave man ven¬ 
tured—snatched up the screaming chil¬ 
dren, and, carrying one under each 
arm, crossed again the narrow path, 
and brought them down in safety to 
their mother.” 

Frank exclaimed, that he would 
much rather have been this man, than 
he that went to the top of the gilt 
ball. 
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“ Oh, yes,” said Mary, “ and though 
it was so very dangerous, I should be 
glad you had done this, Frank. I hope 
you will do some such thing when you 
grow up, il' ever you are at a fire. I 
should not like to be by to see; but 
I should like very much to hear of 
it.” 

The ne.xt day Frank amused himself 
by practising walking on the narrowest 
planks he could find, which he sup¬ 
ported by a stool at each end ? and 
when he could walk steadily on this 
narrow path, he exchanged the stools 
for high trestles, which had been used 
by a man, who had been papering one 
of the rooms; and, after fastening 
the ends of his plank down firm to 
the trestles, Mary spread cloaks and 
sofa cushions underneath, to represent 
the feather beds and blankets the 
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people drag’ged under the passage, 
to save the man, il' ])ossil)le, it' he. 
should fall. And I'^rank then acted 
the man saving- the life of the two 
children, which he performed, wit!) 
two of Mary's dolls, with on^at ap¬ 
plause. 

Some days afterw;ivds, l-'rank heard 
a new and true anc-.cdote ol the courage 
of a boy. It was told to him lyy tin- 
mother of the boy, and it had lately 
happened, so that every particular was 
fresh in her recollection. His fatlna- was 
one day walking in a field, where a bull 
was grazing; the bull, he thought, was 
quite tame, and he had often been 
accustomed to caress him. This day, 
the gentleman saw the bull following 
him, as he thought in play; but as he 
was in haste home, he took up a clod 
of grass, and threw it at the bull to 
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drive iiim away ; still the bull followed ; 
tlie i^cntleman tlircw another and a 
laro'cr sod, but still the bull followed, 
and came quite close behind him. 
The gentleman took hold of his horn 
to turn him aside ; but the bull, instead 
of giving way, tried to toss him up in 
the air. The gentleman, however, 
who was a very strong, large man, kept 
firm hold of the horn, and walked on 
some yards in this manner, the bull, 
every now and then, trying to throw 
him up; and he keeping down the 
horn, and calling his men to his assist¬ 
ance, and whistling for the dogs, who 
guarded the cattle; but neither dogs 
nor men heard him. He was seen 
only by a maid servant, who was 
standing on the steps of the houSe| 
with an infant in her arms, and wh«i', 
was so terrified, that she could neiW^ 
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ther stir nor speak: at this instant, 
his son, who was a])out nine years 
old, playing- before the door,- looked 
up and saw his father struggling 
with the bull. Never thinking of the 
danger for himself, he ran to him; 
mean time, his father’s strength being 
exhausted, he gave up his hold of tlic 
animal, and ran towards a tree to shelter 
himself from him ; but, just as he 
reached the tree, he fell. The bull 
made a thrust at him with ojie horn, 
it went against his watch, which saved 
him for that time. But the bull had 
his two fore feet on his breast, and 
seemed just meditating another thrust, 
when his son came up. The boy had 
no means of defence, no stick, no 
Stone, nothing to throAv at the bull; 
but he snatched iVom his head his 
leather-cap, and threw it with such 
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good aim, that it hit the bull just 
across the eyes as he stooped to make 
another thrust: tlie animal, I'rightened, 
turned aside. The dogs came up, the 
men hdlowed, tin; bull was driven 
away, and the father's life was thus 
saved by the courage and presence of 
mind of his little son. 

Frank liked this more than he 
could express; he stood quite silent 
in admiration. Some one suggested, 
that, perhaps, the boy was not aware 
of the risk he ran. The boy’s mother, 
who told the story, said, that she was 
sure he was fully aware, at the time, 
of the danger, which she thought was 
proved by his emotion afterwards. 
He was so exhausted, by the exertion^ 
and by the terror he had felt for hi| 
father, that he could not sleep quietiy 

a 3 
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the whole night afterwards; hat con¬ 
tinually wakened, crying, and saying, 
that he saw the bull before him, going 
to toss his father. 

This last part of the story Frank did 
not (]uite approve; In; looked ashamed 
of the boy’s crying; and said, that lie 
thought in his place he should never 
have cried when it was all over; lie 
should have rejoiced, and should have 
been too liappy, and, perhaps, too 
proud of himself to cry. 

Frank's mother, however, assured 
him, that he could not tell, befort;hand, 
what his own feelings might be in such 
a new situation. Frank was glad to 
hear his mother say this; and he 
agreed with her, that it was certainly 
a proof, that the boy was not vain 
of what he had done, and that his 
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ulfeition for his father must be very 
great, when it could conciuer so much 
fear. 

Tlie relation of this, and of many 
other instances of courage and pre- 
senc(; of mind in young people, assisted 
Frank in forming his judgment on the 
subject. 

Among the various instances, which 
in the course of a few days his 
mother found for liim, none struck 
him so much as the account of the 
behaviour of a father and son, who 
were both dangerously wounded, at. 
the same time, on board the sani<& 
ship, in an engagement at sea. The 
son was a very young man, not above# 
sixteen years old; beloved.by eveiJI 
body who knew him, especially by th%" 
admiral, on board whose ship he was..- 
The surgeon, who attended both fath^ 
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and son, gave the following account of 
the circinnstaiiccs, whicli I'laiik's ino- 
ther began to n>aii to liini; but which 
he said, if she })lca';cd, he would rather 
finish to himself. 

“ hen admiral Watson had the 
unhappiness to see both futln r and son 
fall in the same instant, he imme¬ 
diately went 11 ]) to them, and, by the 
most tender and ])athetic expressions, 
tried to alleviate their distrr-ss. The 
captain, who had observed his son’s 
leg to be hanging only by the skin, 
said to the admiral, ‘ Indeed, sir, this 
was a cruel shot, to knock down both 
the father and the son! ’ 

“ Mr. Watsons heart was too full 
to make the least reply; he only 
i>i?dered them both to be immediately 
parried to the surgeon. The captain 
jiitas first brought down to me; he told 
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me how dangerously bis poor Willy 
had been wounded. Presently after, 
the brave youth himself appeared; his 
eyes overflowing with tears, not for his 
own,\j)ut for his father’s fate. 1 la¬ 
boured to assure him, that his father’s 
wound was not dangerous, and this 
assertion was confirmed by the captain 
himself. He seemed not to believe 
either of us, until he asked me npon my 
honour, and I had repeated to him 
rny first assurance, in the most positive 
manner. He then immediately be¬ 
came calm; but on my attempting to 
inquire into the condition of his wound, 
he solicitously asked me, if I had 
dressed his father, for he could not 
think of my touching him, before his 
father’s wound had been taken care of» 
1 assured him, that the captain had 
been already properly attended tso 
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‘ Then,’ replied the generous yoiitli. 
pointing to a fellow sulii'i-er, ‘ pray, nir, 
look to and dress this jaior man, who 
is groaning so sadly beside me!' I 
told him, that he already had been 
taken cure of, and begged of him, with 
some imi)ortiinity, that 1 might now 
have liberty to examine his wonnd: 
he submitted to it, and calmly ob- 
lierved, ‘ Sir, 1 fear you must anipu- 
-^te above the joint:" I replied, ‘ My 
dear, 1 must!’ Upon which he clasped 
both his hands together, and lifting his 
eyes in the most devout and fervent 
aianner towards heaven, he ofl’ered 
Ihe following short, but earnest peti- 
: ‘ Good God ! do thou enable me 
16 behave in my present circumstances 
Worthy my father’s son. 

“ When he had ended this ejacula- 
^ry prayer, he. told me that he was 



ull submission; I then performed the 
opei-ation above t!ie joint of the knee; 
but, during the whole time, tlie intrepid 
youtli never spoke a word, or uttered 
a that could be heard at a yard 

distance. 

‘‘ Yon in;iy imagine, what in this 
interval the captain felt, who lay just 
by his darling son; but whatever w'ere 
his. feelings, there, was no expressioQ 
of them, but silent trickling teai^l. 
The bare recolh'ction of tlii.s .scene, 
even at this distant time, is too paiiifdl 
for me. 

“ The son remained with me at (he 
hospital ; the father was lodged at thfe 
house of a friend. For the lir.st eigW 
or nine days I gave the father gre®' 
comfort, by carrying him joyful tiding 
of his boy; and in the same man£ 

I gratified the son with regard to 
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father. But, alas! from that time all 
the good symptoms, which had hither¬ 
to attended this unparalleled youth, be¬ 
gan to disappear ! The captain easily 
guessed, by my silence and counte¬ 
nance, the true state his boy was in; 
nor did he ever ask me more than two 
questions concerning him; so tender 
was the subject to us both, and so 
unwilling was his generous mind to 
add to my distress. The first was, on 
the tenth day, in these words; ‘ How 
long, my friend, do you think my 
Billy may remain in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty;’ I replied, that if he lived to 
the fifteenth day after the operation 
there would be the strongest hopes of 
his recovery ! On the thirteenth, how- 
he died; and on the sixteenth, 
the brave man, looking me stedfastly 
m the face, said, ‘ Well, sir, how fares 
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tit with my boy?’ 1 could make him 
ho reply; and he immediately attri¬ 
buted my silence to the real cause, 
lie cried bitterly, squeezed me by the 
hand'; and begged me to leave him for 
one half hour, when he wished to sec 
me again; and assured me, that I 
should find him with a different coun¬ 
tenance. I punctually complied with 
his desire; and when I returned to 
him he appeared perfectly calm and 
resigned.” 

****** M 

****** ii 

# * * * 


After Frank’s “ day of danger§i 
as Mary called it, he had many rid^ 
with his father, without any dangers or 

VOL. I. 
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difffculties; but though he had nc 
adventures, he generally saw or heart! 
something, with which he entertained 
Mary at his return. 

One day, in autumn, as Jfe was 
riding with his father near the banks 
of a river, he saw, in some low marshy 
ground, a large plantation of tall thin 
trees; Frank asked his father, why 
people planted such ugly thin trees, 
or rather switches. 

Because, answered his father, ugly 
RS they are, they are very useful; those 
switches, as you call them, are sallows, 
or osiers, and a plantation of them is 
(palled an osiery. 

While they stopped to look at it, 
a Joan came from the osiery, with a 
|alF hook and a large iron hoop in his 
laand. Frank saw that this man was 
whom he used to call the 
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•gardener of the green gate. This cr¬ 
ueller smiled, and was glad to see 
S'rauk; his liking for him had not 
only lasted, but had increased; be¬ 
cause Frank had continued to take care 
not to be troublesome, and whenever 
he went to see his garden was eager 
to observe, and to learn, what was 
going forward. The gardener now 
had with him some boys, who were 
Is^utting long twigs of osiers, and laying 
them in heaps. Some of these were 
very thin, some thicker; and they had 
different coloured barks. The gar# 
dener told Frank, that some were to 
used for making large coarse basketsi^ 
others for smaller and finer baskets 
some for making hurdles, and otheisr* 
which were very slight and pliac^ 
were serviceable to him for tyin® 
branches of fruit trees. Qf all 
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and many more uses for willows, whicli 
the gardener mentioned, the making 
of baskets most interested Frank: hfe 
should like very much, he said, to see 
how they were made. The gardener 
told him, that he had a son who was 
expert in basket making; that the boy 
was now at work in a field near his 
house, by which they would pass in 
their road home; and that if they could 
call on him, the boy could easily sho4 
Frank how to set about the work. 
Frank gladly accepted this offer, and 
the gardener, who was going home, 
a short way across the fields, so 
=<hat he arrived before Frank and his 
lather. 

They saw the boy at work in a new 
ssown meadow; they alighted, and 
Went to him. He began a new basket. 
Id show them the work from the be- 



^ginning. He stuck a number of sallows 
Sn a circle, at equal distances, in the 
l|rass : the circle was the size which he 
u^ished the basket to be. He then began 
to weave other sallows between these, in 
a manner which Frank easily learned 
to imitate; and the boy shewed hind 
how the bottom of the basket was 
made firm, and how the top and tl^ 
handle were finished. 

While Frank was at work, the gar* 
dener went with his father to see hl| 
nursery. 

“You see, papa,”* said Frank to 1^ 
father, as he returned with the g«i« 
dener, and as he showed him the baslcit 
of which he had made the greater 
himself; “ you see, that I shall not 
the idle gentleman, but the bask 
maker; and if ever I am cast 
upon a desert island. 1 shs^ 
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beautiful crowns for the king of thef 
savages, and be a great man amongsj 

them.” 

The gardener smiled, and-so did his 
son, who had read, in Sandford and 
Merton, the story of the basket-maker 
to which Frank alluded. The gar¬ 
dener, who was an intelligent Scotch- 
ppaan, observed, “ that it would scarcely, 
l>e worth any one’s while to learn basn 
Jkot making, merely for the chance Jf 
«ieing called upon to make crowns for 
lings of the savages.” 

“ But,” continued he, “it is no 
id thing for a young gentleman, who 
not obliged to live by the work of 
4iands, to learn the use of his hands, 
i may call it Even the knowing 
^ a simple thing as how to make 
basket, may be of service to him 
i^d time in life. In these 
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days, there is no knowing to what the 
richest gentleman born may be re- 
huccd. 

“ But a few years ago I remember 
uumbers of poor French, of the highest 
quality, and who had had the finest 
fortunes in their own country, wh^ 
they were banished from France, and 
their fortunes taken from them, were 
supported by the work of their own 
li'^nds, or that of their servants. Ofir 
old count and countess, I recollect 
particular, were kept from starving' 
the industry of a servant boy, w® 
had formerly been in their family, 
who undei^tood basket making,- 
worked with the basket maki^ 


whom I sold my osiers. 1 used 
him frequently; and the little 
a boy, not above master 





worked hard for his father and mo¬ 
ther.” 

“ And this did really .happen,” sai^ 
Frank; “ and but a few years ago! 
I am afraid that I should not be able 
to do any thing for my father and 
mother, if they were reduced to 
want.” 

“ But it was not those who laboured 
by their hands, only, that could do, 
l^e most for themselves or their friends.' 
Some of them could do what 1 call 
head work, some spoke and wrote their 
ow» language, and had learned their 
|>'feiich grammar; and they earned 
iliiead for themselves and their families, 
If;/ teaching French grammatically, 
^ers, who knew music and dancing, 
lihey knew even those things well, 
aild earn their bread. But I did not 
^.80 much of them, being not such 




manly trades. But gentlemen, when 
in distress, must make the most of the 
little they know. I had great respect 
for a poor French nobleman’s son, who 
turned drawing-master, and was obliged 
to work hard, to my knowledge, to 
learn perspective, before he could get 
himself employed in a school in our 
neighbourhood. He did succeed at 
last, and right glad he was, and we 
were for him; for he had two sisters 
an'S an old mother, who had no othet 
means of living, but what he earned# 
They had sold ail, and were come 
the last distress. They were lodged 
in a garret in Litchfield, at the 
of an uncle of mine: that is the rea»)i!| 
I know so much about them. I 
caught a glimpse of one or othei 
them on the stairs, when they ^ 
out to peep if their brother 
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coming up. And what joy I've seen 
in their faces when it was iie! And 
what disappointment when it was 
only me! Oh, he was a good aiul 
hard-working young man and gentle¬ 
man !" 

“ How happy he must have been 
to be able to do this for his sisters and 
mother! " repeated Frank. 

“ And for himself, or he must have 
starved,” said the gardener. “ And 
starving is no joke, when it comes to 
the pinch. However, as you have 
never felt that pinch, this notion can¬ 
not touch you much, master Frank,” 
added the gardener, laughing. 

“ Do you know any more stories 
of these poor French people?” said 
Frank : “ I should like to hear more.” 

The gardener said, that he had heard 
;.|>|ptdreds of stories of them; but that 
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he did not recollect any more, that he 
could say he knew of his own know- 
lj}d^(“. He had seen the French pri¬ 
soners at work at Bristol, and had seen 
the ingenious toys and curioirs things, 
rnodi'ls, of ships, and windmills, and 
cannons, they made of old bone.s, with 
scarce any tools but their knives; but 
he believed, he said, that all these 
nicknacks were sold very cheap, and 
that .so many could make them, and 
th^e was such great competition, 
“ you know,” said the gardener, turn-, 
ing to Frank's father, “ that work ever 
so hard they could gain but little, not 
more than what kept them in clothes, 
and that but barely ; for people’s fancy 
changed often, and the toys were hot; 
bought.” The gardener repeated 
was best to stick to useful trades, 
the making of such things as must 
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wanted, as long as the world stands, 
by all people, of all descri})tions, said 
he, glancing his e}e at the basket, 
which his youngest boy held in his 
hand. “ Not but what,” added he, 
looking at his eldest son, “ what 1 said 
before is true too, that the work of the 
head is better still than the work of 
the hands ; better paid, you know, sir, 
and more respected, and more respect¬ 
able. My eldest boy is breeding up 
to be a surveyor, and is beginning to 
learn the mathematics. Fetch your 
book, Andrew, and show the gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Frank’s father looked at Andrew’s 
book, and was pleased ; and, to confirm 
what the gardener had been saying, he 
told another anecdote of a French emi¬ 
grant : no less a person than the jjre- 
»fitit duke of Orleans. When he was 



in exile and in distress, during the 
Preneli revolution, he supjjorted him- 
aolf by teaching mathematics, which 
lib md learned well when a boy. 

“ He must have learned well to be 
able to teach them,” said Andrew. 

“ Aye, and when he was to be paid 
for teaching too,” said the gardener, 
“^‘if he had not been able to teach 
them well, nobody would have em¬ 
ployed him; '»for it was nothing to 
them that he was a French duke, then. 
1 suppose, indeed, nobody knew who 
he was or had been.” 

“ No, he was obliged to conceal his 
name and title,” said Frank’s father. 

“ Then, Andrew, he was no more than 
you yourself, standing there; think of 
tliat.” 

“ And the duke is not ashamed to 
own it now?” said Andrew. 
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“ Ashamed! no, he is proud of it,” 
answered Franks fatlier. 

“As well he may be,” said the (rw- 
dener. 

“There is now in the palace of the 
duke of Orleans, in France, a pictun;, 
in which he is represented in the niid.st 
of his pupils, in the school where 
he taupjht. Frank, you shall see a 
print taken from this picture, which is 
now in the possession «nf a friend of 
your mother’s, to w'hom it was .frieen 
by the duke and duchess of Orleans.” 

Frank, Andrew, and the gardener, 
exclaimed at once, that they .should 
like very much to see this print. 

Frank now stood, with his basket in 
his hand, looking very thoughtful. The 
gardener interrupted his reverie by 
offering him a fine provision of osiers, 
for makitig baskets and fences of dif- 



ferent sorts. The bundles of osiers 
were so large, that he did not know 
how they could be carried home: but 
a' b^y of nearly his own age, who was 
standing by, offered to carry them for 
him. 

The boy set olf with his huge load of 
osiers, and the gardener took Frank 
with his father to see his hot house 
and green house. After which, they 
remounted their horses, and returned 
hoipewards. 

Frank, as they were riding home, 
observed to his father, that on the labels 
of the shrubs and flowers he had jus4 
seen, the names that were written we]P6 
not in English, but in Latin; and 
whenever he asked the name of 'an? 
flower in the hothouse, the garden: 
first told it to him in Latin, and tb: 
in English. Frank asked the rea^ 
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of this. His father answered, that it 
was useful to give names to plants, in 
a language which could be understood' 
in different countries ; and l/atin is a 
sort of universal language, which is 
understood in all coinitries, by all 
people of a certain degree of educa¬ 
tion. 

“Papa,” said Frank, “what you 
told me about the duke of Orlc-ans, 
and what the gardener said, about the 
noor French prisoners and enugrauts, 
about basket making, and niek- 
Siack making, and particularly about 
die different value of hand work and 
head work, makes me consider, that 1 
slave not thought enough about wdiat 
diings will or will not be really useful 
Ip me to leani, before I gi-ow up to he 
man and a gentleman; and I am 
lennined to do it directly.” 



His latlici’ said this was a wise reso- 
intion; but he was a little surprised by 
tlic extraordinary gravity with which 
braiik s])oke. 

“ Tl)c first thing- that I shall do 
when I g'-t home,” continued Frank, 
“ shall be to ask mamma for two of 
;})e larg('st sheets of paper she has in 
he!’ j_ia])er treasury ; and at the top of 
the one I will write, or I will print, in 
large letters, MAN, and, on the other, 
WOMi^Nf; and 1 will rule lines very 
close,"and on these two sheets of paper 
I will make two lists, one for myself, 
man ; and the other for Mary, woman: 
and under these heads I will put every 
thi'ig- that we ought to know or leant, 
before we grow up to be man anr 
woman. I will have two columns, pap^ 
and put those things, that we cam 
possibly do without, in one colur 

s 3 
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and those tljat we might like to liave, 
but that ^ve cati do w’ithout, in the 
other. That will be very useliil, will 
not it, papa? and one column I .wiM 
Ccill jmixt iraitt, and the other, nta)/ 
want. 

“ Some things will be the same lor 
both of us, papa; for instance, truth 
goes under /itasl waul, for both man 
and woman; but courage, papa, go(^s 
under must want in my list- and nuni 
want in Mary's ; or, perhajAS, it may 
be left out entirely in her list. We 
will consider of it.” 

“Do so: in the mean time, Frank, 
vOtisider a little where you are going, 
to not haul your horse about in l .iat 
path, from side to side, or you will 
fow him down.” 

will take care, papa. Mind 
^re you are going, Felix, sir. We 
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Will bciiin our lists this day, and Mai^ 
and I can settle them all. What do 
you think, papa ? You smile ; you look 
us '/ you thought we could not do this.’’ 

“ 1 think, that perha[)s you will 
want a little of your mother’s assist¬ 
ance and mine; for, without more ex- 
])erienee, or knowledge of the world, 
than you two possess, it will be im¬ 
possible, that you should know all that 
is necessaVy to put in or to leave out of 
your lists^f mud rvant.s and may %i'qnts” 

“ 'Unit is true,” said Frank ; “ for 1( 
did not know till very lately, that 
Latin grammar and Latin should gw 
under mimt want for man, that is for 
gentleman. By the bye, papa, that 
gardener, who is not a gentleman, u® 
derstands Latin.” 

“Yes, he knows the Latin natiu 
of trees, plants, and flowers.” 
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“ But, ” answered Frank, “ he knows 
a great deal more. I took up a hook 
that was lying on the seat in his porch, 
and what do you think it was, papa? 
A Latin book ! a Latin poet!” 

“Virgil's Eclogues, I suppo.se?” 

“Yes; Virgil's Eclogues : how could 
you guess it ? ” 

'Without waiting for an answer, Frank 
went on— 

“ His son told me, that lifc not only 
reads that but other Latni books, 
which he called the classic.s, at his lei¬ 
sure hours, for his amusement! Think 
of that, papa! ” 

His father did not a})pear much sur¬ 
prised, but told Frank, that he liopc^d 
and believed, that he would some time 
other read Virgil and all the clas¬ 
hes for his amusement. Frank asked 
Is fatlier what he meant by the classic.s. 
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ills I'athcr begun to name to him some 
of tliosc authors, who arc called ancient 
classical writers; but before this list, 
w'ithvvarious explanations, was finished, 
they saw the boy following them, who 
was carrying the wallows home for 
Frank. \ He had taken a short way 
across the fields. He had such a load 
on liis back, that it reached above 
liis head (and below his knees, and 
the tiees seemed to be moving forward 
of themscives. Frank’s mother was 
walking down the avenue, and said 
to his father, when she met them, some¬ 
thing which Frank did not quite under¬ 
stand ; pointing to the boy and the 
willow's behind them, she said, 

“ A moving; wood doth come to Dunsinanc.” 

“ 1 know that is a quotation,” said 
Frank; “ but I do not know from 
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what book, nor exactly what it means; 
I wish that I did.” 


“ It is from a play of S!'.akes|)ear," 
said his father. ‘‘ Shakespear is one of 
the first Eiit^lish classic authors which 
you will read for your amuseraeiio one 
of these days, but not yet. Now tell 
this moving wood where it .should go." 

The boy was directed to Frank’s 


island: there his load of sallows was 


laid down. 


In the eagerne.ss to begin his basket 
making, Frank forgot, till late in the 
evening, the two lists of the mmt 
wants and may tcatiis of man and 
woman; but the next morning, it be¬ 
ing a rainy day, the work was begun 
as soon as the Latin lesson was 


finished. His mother having furnished, 
firom her inexhaustible bounty, two 
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sliects of paper, large as Frank’s imagi¬ 
nation could desire, he, and Mary 
under his directions, accomplished rul¬ 
ing tliem tolerably sliaiglitly, dividing 
each page into two columns, ruled, 
conltary to good advice, with red inis 
so li\iiid, that it blotted much of the 
s])ace ’iptonded to contain the virtues 
of man. Fatigued with ruling, for it- 
is a verj^' tiresome business, as all who 
have tried it will bear witness, Frank 
went no farther in his great work, at this 
sitting, than printing MAN, in large' 
letters, on his own page, and WOMAN 
in (njual si/e, on Mary’s. The ensuiug 
day w'as fine, but no riding for Frank 
his father could not take him out 
him every day. Basket making 
their island was now a fine resouiNI 
but, in their first attempt, the wil|^ 
were not stuck at equal distances^ 
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SO as to form a perfect circk'. Tke 
basket proved but a missliapeu thing, 
crooked in every direction; it could not 
stand because the !)uttom was so round ; 
and tke handle was so weak and io ill 
fastened, that it came out the firstjtima 
Mary attempted to use it. 

After this failure in basket-tnakini'- 

to 

Frankreturnedtohis lists. Truth,honour, 
courage, were fairly written i^ his best 
round hand under the head ihaii; and 
Mary, for woman, wrote also ti'uth and 
honesty; and, after consulting Frank's 
mother, added, modesty and good- 
temper. The next word in Frank's 
list was written and scratched out 
^veral times. First it was Latin 
^lammar; then grammar was scratched 
put, and Latin left; then Latin classics 
*fMS put instead of grammar; then 
Riming was written; and at last learn- 
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in O' was to be effaced all but'fhe 1, and 
literature to have been put in its stead; 
but tlit“ paper would not b('ar it; there 
was now a hole, and Frank’s hands 
were l|ot, and he p;rew impatient, and 
he pusi^hed aside the paper, and said 
that hd, would j^ivc' it up for this 
morning. 

Mary wrf:)te patience in her list before 
she left tint table: Frank urged her to 
scratch it out, assuring her that it was 
included in good temper, a point which 
she seemed to doubt; for, as she said, 
Frank was very good tempered, but 
she did not think that he was always 
patient. Frank, feeling the justice of 
tliis observation, returned to his work, 
and never quitted it till he had written 
the whole over again. This time hes 
put in patience and perseverance 
his list before Latin or classical lite* 
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rature. “ Even iu our plays," as 
Mary said, ‘‘ and in all those things 
which we do merely lor onr ainuse- 
ment, we cannot succeed without pati¬ 
ence.” 

“ To morrow w'e will go ^to our 
basket making* again," said’ Frank, 
“ and we will not give; it up.. 

In this resolution he and( Mary per¬ 
severed ; and alter the liitin h'ssou 
was finished, on those days when his 
father could not take him out, or when 
he returntal early in the day from his 
rides, at every moment’s spare time, 
he and Mary were at work, either at 
their baskets or at their lists. 

“ It is very agreeable, mamma,” said 
■Frank, “ to have employments both 
fqr out of doors and in doors, to which 
we can go constantly, without trou¬ 
bling you or any body. And you see, 
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mamma, we do not begin new things, 
and grow tired, and leave tliem in a 
l’('w days, as you say foolish children are 
apt to do. Look, mamma, at this 
basket: compare it'"with the first that 
we miade, this crooked tumble-down 
thing, with the round bottom and the 
broken handle. See how much we are 
improved ! 

“ his mother said, “ this is 

a I'eally good, strong, useful basket.” 

Frank asked his mother if she would 
be so kind as to walk with them to his 
old friend Mrs. Wheeler’s, that he 
might carry this basket to her; he 
wished to give it to her, because she 
had given him the first basket he ever 
possessed, a little one made of rushes, 
which had been long since destroyed: 
but the remembrance of the kindness 
remained in Frank’s mind; and his 
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mother willinyly walked with Jiini ami 
Mary to tlie cottage. 

Mrs. Wheeler was sitting on a stool 
before her door, shelling ])eas; and 
Mary, holding tlffeir basket by the 
handle, offered it to her. 

She smiled and thanked them, and 
seemed to like the basket, even befon; 
she knew that it was tludr making; 
and she w'as surprised fully as much as 
they expected, when she heard that it 
was made by them, and on purjmse 
for her. 

But when Frank reminded her of 
the little rush basket, wdiich she had 
given to him long since, the tears came 
into her eyes, and she said, 

“ God bless you! God bless your 
grateful little heart! Think of his re¬ 
membering that .so long, which I had 
quite forgotten! ” 
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Slie gathered up the husks of the 
peas whicli she had been shelling, and 
threw them into the basket, to show 
Frank that it would be immediately 
useful to her. 

“ But it is so strong,” said Mary, 

it will bear a much greater load than 
this.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wheeler, “ 1 will 
keep my faggots in it.” 

She and Frank both smiled, when 
she pronounced the word faggots ;■ and 
while she vvamt to empty the basket ‘of 
peashells and fill it with sticks, Frank 
told Mary the mistake he liad made^ 
when h(! was a very little boy, aboi^; 
facGfots and niaff>iots. 

“ I can bear to be laughed at nowc 
cannt)t I, mamma? better, at least, thatf 
1 could at that time. Yet,” added he. 
“ 1 icculleet that stupid Tom vexed 
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me a little, the first time we saw Iiim. 
by laughing at my triumphal arch, anti 
calling ray bricks — baby l)rieks.'’ 

“ Now I know the reason," said 
Mary, “ tliat yon liavt^ not played 
with the bricks lately.” 

“ And a very foolish reason it is,” 
said Frank. “ I will conquer that 
fooli.sh feeling." 

“ Look!" said Mary. “ here is 
Mrs. M’hceler with tin; basket filled 
with sticks. Good-natured woman! 
she likes to .show us how useful it 
will be.” 

She placed the. basket in her chimney 
corner; and told Mary and Frank, 
lhat she would never let any body 
,touch it, but herself and her grandson 



When once she had named George, 
phe could not help going on speaking 



of him; she showed the parlour, which 
he had had uewly white-washed and 
floored ; and said, that every penny he 
could earn, he laid out in some com¬ 
fort for her. 

“ George was talking,” continued 
she, “ of making for me a little arbour 
in the garden; but 1 • would not let 
him do it, for he does too much for 
me, and he can be much better em¬ 
ployed ; so 1 persuaded him to lay 
aside all thoughts of the arbour.” 

When Frank heard this, a plan of 
making an arbour for Mrs. Wheeler 
came into his mind, which he com¬ 
municated to, Mary as they were 
returning home and Mary and he 
agreed, that they would make use of 
some strong and long sallows, which' 
the gardener had sent them; and for: 
this purpose, they said, they would give 
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up their plan of making a new arbour 
for themselves in their island. This was 
an excellent project; but it happened 
to this as to many other excelh'nt pro¬ 
jects, that the carrying it into execu¬ 
tion was from day to day postponed : 
something was always to be done first; 
and delightful -rides made Frank quite 
forget Mrs. Wheeler’s arbour. 


During the course of this autumn 
and winter, when Frank had learned 
to ride tolerably well, his father some¬ 
times took him out riding, when he 
went with his friends, or when 1k> 
went out on any business, in which 
a boy of his age could learn any thing 
useful. 

Frank liked the rides best which he 
had with his father when he was 
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.-iloiic, bl'cause then he (ould as! 
liini all the questions, which he ha( 
treasured up for those happy times. 

When his father's friends happened 
to ride with them, Frank found it dis 
ai^iveahle to be silent, especially as the 
conversation sometimes turned on sub¬ 
jects which did not interest him, and 
■which he fancied that he could not un¬ 
derstand ; yet he had sense enough to 
attend to what was said, and he found, 
that he often learned more than he 
could have done by talking himself, 
even of what he was most anxious to 
say. 

Jt happened, in one of these rides* 
that his father was accompanied by 
two gentlemen, one was an engineer; 
well informed in literature and scienccst 
the other was a country squire, 'wito 
had a large estate, was good natured',! 
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but very ignorant, and fond of low 
company. 

The business of this ride was to lay 
out a new road, which was to go through 
part of that gentleman's estate. In 
this business Frank was not inte¬ 
rested, and he thought, as he told 
Mary, that it would prove one of his 
stupid rides. 

The begining was tiresome, ibr he 
could not understand what tin; engijieer 
vpas saying to las father about a trigo¬ 
nometrical survey of Egland, nor of 
what the S(juire said to him about 
hounds. He trotted on for miles with¬ 
out any amusement, except talking by 
turns to Felix and to his little dog 
Pompey, whom he taught to follow 
him in his rides. 

He was, however,- called upon to 
listen to a long story, which the squire 



ondeavourocl to make him understand. 
A story, such as people full of their 
own affairs, and unused to children, 
address to them for their amusement. 

It was the liistory of a quarrel, about 
a dead partridge, between the Squires’s 
and tlie Rogers’s, which was made up 
by a marriage Iretween Miss Squires, 
his mother, and Mr. Rogers, his father, 
‘‘ upon condition, that tlie eldest son, 
that was to be, should be christened 
iSf/iiircs, which was accordingly done 
bt/ me, that is, with me; ” said the 
puzzled and jmzzling squire. “ So I 
became Squires Rogers, and, in time, 
ought to be denominated Squire Squires 
Rogers; bi'ing that I am Esquire, that 
is, a S(juire by title — and Squires 
name—and 1 may add. Squire 
nature: but I have never compassed 
getting myself called Squire Squires 
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Rogers, on account of the hissing in 
common people's months; so it came 
down to Scpiires Rogor.s, and tlien to 
plain Squire Rogers. But this defeated 
the intention of the founder," continued 
he, “ for there is many in the country 
this minute, that docs not know 1 am 
any thing .more than plain Squire. 
Rogers. I doubt whetlua- even your 
father does ; but pray do you e.xplain it 
to him, my dear." 

Frank .'^aid, that he would if lie 
could; he thought, however, that this 
would be above hi.s capacity; but he 
repeated to himself several times, 
Squire Squires Rogers, to try whether 
he could say it properly, in spite of the 
hissing. 

His attention had been much dis¬ 
tracted during the latter part of the 
squire’s story, by some Avords that he 
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overheard of the conversation, on the 
oilier side of him, between the engineer 
and his father, about stone stairs, 
leading to curious buildings under 
ground, which had lately been disco¬ 
vered by some workmen who had been 
sinking a well. 

The conversation changed before 
Frank’s attention was released from 
the Squires’s and the Rogers's, and he 
never could find out more. 

Presently, his father stopped near 
some ruins. The squire told Frank 
not to mind that heap of old stones, 
but to listen to what he was going to 
tell him about a covey of partridges. 
Frank, however, escaped this time 
from the squire, and rode after his 
father, for his curiosity was again ex¬ 
cited by hearing the words, Roman 
road and Roman arch ; the recollection 
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his own triumphal arch gave him 
an interest in this subject. He was 
surprised to learn, that an arch and a 
road, which he now saw, had been 
made when the Romans were in Eng¬ 
land. 

From the little books of history, 
which he had read, he knew that 
“ the Romans in England oner; did 
sway;’ but he had thought of this 
only as a circumstance mentioned in 
books, and had never so much the 
feeling of its being real as now, when 
he saw a road and a part of a building, 
which had lasted from their time. 

The conversation next turned upon 
one of those old towers which are called 
Csesar’s towers, and various facts of 
history were mentioned, with some of 
which Frank was acc|uaintcd; but 
what interested him most, was ob- 
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.serving the respect tliat was paid to 
his lather as a man of literature. He 
remarked, also, that the squire looked 
.sulky and ashamed, while they were 
talking of Tacitus and Agricola, of 
.Tidius Caesar and Augustus; and when 
he was asked some' question about a 
tower on his own estate, which was 
said to have been built in the time of 
Augustus Caesar, he said, he thanked 
his stars he knew nothing at all of 
any of the Caesars since he had left 
school, except his dog Caesar, who 
was worth them all put together. The 
squire was at la^it obliged to whistle, 
and to whiji his boot, and talk to little 
Pomi)ey. Frank hoped, that when he 
grew up to be a man he should never 
be in such a condition. Tliev rode on, 
and as they went thro\igh the county 
town, the engineer stopped to look at 
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the cathedral, the roof of which wanted 
some repair. 

AVHien observations were made upon 
the dillerent parts of the buildinji^, the 
columns and (iothic arches, Frank 
found, that his knowledge of the dif¬ 
ferent kinds oi' arches, and of the 
orders of architecture, enabled him to 
understand part of what was said, and 
made him eager to attend, in hopes of 
learning more. When they were look¬ 
ing at some headless statucis in the 
niches of one of the shrines in the 
cathedral, and when he heard his 
father regret the injury, which had 
been done to tliis cathedral, and to 
many others in England, by Cromwell's 
soldiers at the time of the civil wars in 
England, at least he knew who Crom¬ 
well was; and when he felt his own 
ignorance of many other facts in Eng- 
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li.sli hi.slory, which were alluded to, 
ill looking at the tombs and monu¬ 
ments, he imjuired and obtained some 
inlbrmation. Dut all this time tlie 
squire, as ignorant ol' the history of 
his own country as of that of Rome, 
stood yawning at intervals before an 
old grave stoni', on which was the 
name of either Roberts or Rogers; 
whose only history seemed to be, that 
he had been born and had died. 

Frank and his lather felt sorry for 
the squire, and they quitted the cathe¬ 
dral soon, lest they should weary him 
by detaining him longer. They all 
remounted their horses, and proceeded 
to the place where the new road was 
to be laid out. Here they found the 
engineer's men waiting for them; they 
had brought with them a telescope, 
and two boxes, which contained his 

u 3 
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instruments, and some wooden rods or 
staves. Frank had seen and had often 
looked through a telescope, and knew 
its use, and renieinhered all he had 
read about it in Sandford and Merton. 
The engineer, vvlio liad observed that 
Frank was intelligent, gave him leave 
to look throim-h his glass at the distant 
country, and as he saw the manner in 
which Frank held it, and applied his 
eye to it at the same time, directing it 
to the objects which he wished to see, 
he said, 

“ I perceive this is not the first time 
you have looked through a telescope.” 

“ No,” said Frank; “ the first time 
I could not .shut one eye and look with 
the other; and I remember I pointed 
the telescope sometinu s a great way 
higher and sometimes a great way 
lower than the thing 1 wanted to see. 
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But my father tauglit me how to hold, 
and direct, and steady it; and he let 
ra(! try till I could do it all for my¬ 
self.” 

“ \"ou are very much obliged to your 
father, then,” said the engineer, “ for 
teacliing you ; for in general children, 
and indeed grown up people, are terri¬ 
bly awkward the first time they want 
to look throu^xh a Mass.” 

As Frank looked through it, he said, 

“ 1 see a high hill, over which a 
road goes.” 

“ Yes,” said the engineer, “ we are 
going to change that road, to save 
people the trouble of going up that 
hill; and I am going to measure the 
different heights of the ground.” 

He then called to one of his men, 
and desired him to bring his theo¬ 
dolite. 
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Frank, who had never before s(>en 
such an instrument, went eaj^erly to 
look at it. But he could not under¬ 
stand its different parts; he saw teles¬ 
copes and brass circles, with many divi¬ 
sions of which he could not guess the 
use. He saw a compass ; with this lie 
was acquainted; for Ids father liad 
shown him a compass: he watched 
the needle as it trembled; and when it 
stood still, he knew it pointed to the 
north: his curiosity was next excited 
by a small glass tube, in which he saw 
a bubble that continually moved back¬ 
wards and forwards, whenever the in¬ 
strument was stirred. 

He saw the engineer look at this 
bubble frequently, and as it were con¬ 
sult it. Frank observed, that the 
bubble always went to that end of the 
tube which was highest. 
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At last, when the instrument was 
settled to the ens^ineer's satisfaction, 
Frank saw that this bubble stood quite 
still, exactly in the middle of the glass 
tube; he pei'ceived, therefore, that 
its use was to show when the instru¬ 
ment was level. He asked what this 
was. The engineer said it was a spirit 
level. He asked what the bubble was, 
and why it always ran upwards. The 
engineer said that it was a bubble of 
air; but he told Frank, that he could 
not explain more to him, that he must 
go on with his work. 

The engineer ordered one of his 
assistants to stand on the road at a 
certain distance from him, with one of 
the staves, which the man held on the 
road. On this stalf there was a sliding 
part, which the man pushed higher or 
lower, when the engineer, who looked 
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at it through the telescope, nuuii' signs 
to him to raise or lower if. \\ lu ii this 
was done, the engineer called the man 
to him, and noted down the height to 
which the slide had been placed on the 
stall’, and this operation was repeated 
at several places. 

As Frank had been (piite silent, and 
had taken care not to be in the way, 
the engineer gave him leave to look 
through the telescope at the stailh and 
told him, that he might call to the man 
to raise or lower it till it should be 
at its proper height. I'raiik looked 
through the telescope; but, to his 
astonishment, he saw the. ma\i standing- 
on his head, and the road seeming to 
stand on the man's I'ect; and when 
he called to the man to raise the, slide, 
he lowered it, or wluti he called to 
him to lower it, he raised it, doing 
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exactlytlu; contrary to what he desired; 
at which the squire grew angry, and 
begun to call the man a blockhead, a 
dunce, and an obstinate fool. But 
as the man had always done rightly, 
when the engineer had spokeJi to him, 
I'Vank guessed that the fault must be 
Ids own; and as all the objects were 
reversed, tliat is, turned a different way 
from what they usually are, he perceived 
that he ought to reverse his orders, and 
to say higher when it seemed to require 
to be lower, and lower when it seemed 
to reejuire to be higher. 

“ 1 see,” said the engineer, stroking 
Frank's head, “ that your kind father 
has taught you better things than 
how to liold a telescope, that he has 
taught you to be patient, and to believe 
that you may be in the wrong, and 
ought not to expect to be in the right 
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in a new tiling, which vou have never 

O' 

learned.” 

Encouraged by tliese kind words, 
Frank said, he wished very niucli to 
know the reason of what he had seen, 
and particularly why the man ap¬ 
peared to stand on his head i But 
his fathei’ told him, that this could not 
be explained till he knew a great deal 
more. 

“ What is the engineer going to do 
now ? ” asked Frank. 

“ He is going to measure the height 
and distance of those two mountains, 
which you see to the east and to the 
west, to your right hand and to your 
left.” 

Frank observed, that the engineer, 
after looking through the telescope, 
examined the divisions on the brass 
circles; then changed the position of 
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tlie telescope, and again examined the 
divisions; after which he looked satis¬ 
fied, and wrote something in a little 
book. And Frank heard him say 
scA'cral things to his father which he 
could not understand, about taking 
angle.s, a base, and a meridian line. 

When the engineer seemed to have 
done with the instrument, Frank asked 
if he might again look through the 
telescope. The engineer nodded, and 
went on with his former conversation. 
Frank looked, but saw only a mountain 
upside down, and Frank said to the 
man next to him, “ What has your 
master been doing?” The man an¬ 
swered, 

“ He was taking the angles.’’ 

And Frank understood no more than 
he had done before. The engineer, 
turning round at this instant, saw Frank’s 
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curious and distressed look, smiled, 
and said, 

“ My dear, you have a y^reat deal 
to learn before you can understand the 
meaning of all this." 

The squire asked if he had now 
finished his business. 

The engineer answered that lie had. 

“Heaven be praised!" exclaimed 
the squire, “ we shall have our road — 
the rest is all Hebrew to me. It is 
amazingly cold standing here: and 1 
am heartily glad to sec that wooden 
Harry-long-lcgs go back again into 
its box. ’ 

Frank smiled. 

“ I never want to know how to do 
these troublesome things, these .sorts 
of scientific puzzles, which a man can 
get done for him by paying for,” added 
the squire. 
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Frank looked at liim with surprise; 
but there was something droll and 
good-humoured in the squire’s mannej, 
which diverted him, and he was glad 
that they were to go on with him to 
Rogers’-Court, where he cordially in¬ 
vited them to rest and refre.sh them¬ 
selves ; being certain, he said, that 
they must be more tlian half tired to 
death, as he was himself, of this tedious 
business. 

Rogers’-Coui't was a handsome old 
house, of which (lie squire was proud, 
as he was of all that belonged to 
him. 

In showing this house, his ignorance 
was still more striking than it had before 
appeared. He had a fine library, which 
had been left to him lately, as head of the 
family, he said, by some great bookish 
man of his name, but to him the books 
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were of neither use nor pleasure; he 
had several fine historical pictures, 
in his dinini^- room, and drawing room. 
Frank began to ask .some questions 
about them, but he perceived that the 
squire did not even know Darius' and 
Alexander; he called Alexander a 
great Roman general. 

While they were looking at the 
pictures, two boy.s, older than he was, 
nephews of Squire Rogers, came into 
the room with their tutor, and joined 
the circle who were examining the 
pictures. Frank saw that the boys 
and the tutor were laughing behind the 
squire's back, at his mistakes. Frank 
thought that this was very ill-natured, 
and wrong. He was shocked at it, 
and he xyould not go near them. 

When he gave an account of this 
visit to Mary he said, that he took 
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t^an; not to ask any more questions, 
l(!st he should expose “ the poor squire."’ 

This poor, or rather this rich squire’s 
ignorance made such an impression 
upon Frank, that for a time he talked 
of it more than of the engineer’s know¬ 
ledge ; thinking it, perhaps, rather 
more easy to avoid the one than to 
obtain the other. 

“My dear Mary," said he, “I 
must take care not to be an ignorant 
man. We will look over our his¬ 
tories of Greece, and Rome, and 
England, to-morrow, and see what we 
know.” 

“ Yh;s,'’ said Mary, “ and find out 
what we do not know.” 


Tiik next morning, as soon as Frank’s 
Latin lesson was finished, the floor. of 
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his mother's dressing room was strewed 
with the heads of Roman and of Eng¬ 
lish kings, queens, emperors, and eou- 
suls. Mary put together the joining 
map of the English kings and (queens; 
Frank holding the box, and giving each 
head as she called for it in right suc¬ 
cession. Not a sincrle mistake w'as 
made in her calling. Frank then tried 
whether he could do as well with the 
Romans; but he made one error. He 
called forTarquinius Su])erbus (Tarquin 
the Proud), before Tarquinius Priscus. 

“ I always have made that mistake, 
said Frank. 

“ But you will not make it again, 
said his mother, “ if you consider, tha 
Tarquin the Proud was on account o 
his pride and wickedness driven froi 
the throne and from the country, an 
was the last of the kintrs of Rome. 
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This reason, as Frank found, fixed 
the fact in his memory; and he ob¬ 
served, that it was niucli easier and 
better to remember by reason than 
merely by rote. While Frank had his 
Roman kings, consuls, and emperors, 
on one side of the room, and Mary 
her English kings and queens on the 
floor, at the other ; Mary began to 
amuse herself with proposing visits 
from one set of crowned heads to the 
other; but Frank observed, that those 
should not visit who did not live at 
the same time, for that they would 
not know each other’s customs. This 
led to an inc}uiry, which ended in 
putting a stop to all visiting between 
the kings and queens of England and 
the kings and consuls of Rome. The 
time of Julius Cajsar's landing at Deal 
was iiK|uircd into, and, to please Marj;, 
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he and the Emperor Aug'u.stu,'; Caesar 
were permitted to stie Queen Boadic ea, 
though, as Frank observed, this was 
absolutely impossible in reality, be¬ 
cause Queen Boadicea did not live till 
eighteen years afterwards. 

They went to their little histories of 
England, France, and Scotland, and 
found all the kings and queens, and 
remarkable people, who lived at the 
sarqe time; and they amused them¬ 
selves with making out parties for tlu-se 
personages, and inventing conversa¬ 
tions for them. 

They called this playing at contem¬ 
poraries ; contemporaries meaning, as 
Frank’s mother told them, those people 
who live at the same time. 

Even by this trifling diversion, some 
useful knowledge was gained. New 
inquiries continually arose, and led to 
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the grand questions, which nations come 
first in the history of the world ? which 
next in succession ? or what states 
flourished, that is, were in power and 
prosperity, at the same time? 

FraJik’s mother, in answer to these 
questions, unrolled a chart which 
hung up in the study; it was called 
“ The Stream of Time. ” This stream 
seemed to issue from clouds, divided 
Mvto numerous streamlets of difierent 
breadths, and various colours; only 
one of these, of a uniform colour, flowed 
straight in an uninterrupted course. All 
the others appeared patched of many 
colours, and were more or less inter¬ 
rupted and broken in their progress; 
sometimes running thin till they came 
to nothing, or were swallowed up in 
neighbouring streaks, or sometimes se¬ 
veral joining together, and after a little 
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space separating in straggling figures. 
Mary, when first she locked at this 
map, said it looked like the window, 
when, on a rainy day, sonie finger has 
been streaked dowai the glass many 
times. Frank said, that to him it 
looked more like a coloured drawing, 
which his father had shown him, of 
the heart, veins, and artcric;s. Across 
the coloured streaks were printed 
numerous names, which were the 
names of the difi’erent nations and em¬ 
pires of the world. Frank began to 
read these, Chinese, Jews, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Assyrians, Persians, Ma¬ 
cedonians, Grecians, Romans,- 

Then pausing, and looking as if con¬ 
founded by the number of the names, 
“Mamma,” said he, “just the mi¬ 
nute before you unrolled that chart 
I was going to say to Mary — ‘ Mary, 
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m have learned a great deal to day,' 
but now, that I sec how much more 
we have to learn, I think we have 
learned very little. Mamma, how 
shall wc ever in our whole lives have 
time to learn, or memory enough to 
remember, the histories of all these 
people ? Ilow very difficult it will be, 
and how impossible, before I go to 
school! Will it not be ejuite im¬ 
possible, mamma ?" 

She readily allowed that it would be, 
and assured him, that a complete 
knowledge of the history of all the 
nations in the world is possessed by 
very few men, even after they have 
studied history half their lives. “ There¬ 
fore Frank,” said she, “you need not 
despair, because at your age you know 
but little. Go on steadily, acquiring, 
ivs you do, every day a little more 
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ihe difficulties will les.sen its you ad¬ 
vance." 

“ Mamma," said I'raiik, “ I .slioiild 
like to lix a tinu'. I'or k)okin<i^ at tliis 
map with you, and learning from it 
something about the histories of dif¬ 
ferent nations every day." 

“ You may hang the eliart up in my 
dressing room, and you may come, 
Frank, if yo\i please, every day at my 
dressing time," said his mother ; “ and 
I shall be ready to help you as far as 
I can; but, perhaps, many things will 
prevent you after the first day from 
being punctual to that time; and I 
rather advi.se you to leave; the maj) 
where it is, along with the books of 
history, which you generally read, aitd 
where you can readily gci at it, and 
consult it, and look at it at the times 
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win 11 you want to know any particular 
I'act. ■' 

“ Tirat will be best, ” said Frank. 
“ iNow, Mary, let us go out to warm 
ourscKes and play a little. Mamma, 
will you call out from the window, as 
you sit at work, ‘One! two! three! 
and away We will run from the 
great lieech to the great oak." 

.After having ran several of what 
Mary justly called good races, they 
rcslial; and Frank, as soon as he had 
breath, began to try to explain to her 
the, iiistruinents which he had seen 
with the engineer; but he ended by 
.sayin;, that she must see them before 
siie -e.d understand them, or even 
un(hTst:n ! ,is much of them as he did. 
Without ;n;v instrument, however, but 
three sdt k , a: said that they could 
play ,.t levellmg well enough; and, 
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pushing out the pith from :i piece ol 
elder stick, used it instead of a tele¬ 
scope, and stuck it and three sticks 
together with a nail : then he made a 
.sliding .staff with two .smooth sallows 
for Mary: he bid her stand at some, 
distance, and be his levelliim-man. 
And in thi.s manner they set abmit 
trying to measure the ups and downs 
in part of the walk round the shrubbery. 
And Frank said he could measure the 
height, that the sliding stick was raiseti 
or lowered, by a foot rule which 
his mother had given to him. Thi.s 
play went on happily for some time, 
Frank running backwards and forwards, 
frequently, to ^examine whether Mary 
was right or "Upong, m her raising or 
lowering of the sfeU’. 

“ Now you see 1 am always right,” 
said Mary, “ pray do not come to 
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look any more : trust to me, pray 
['rank do.’’ 

He did so. Till at last, at a certain 
turn of the walk, the wind being high, 
and blowing full in Frank’s face, he 
called and l)awled out the word 
“ Lower! I say, lower! Mary, lower!” 
in vain. Mary continually answered, 
“I can't hear;” Frank re})lied, “You 
must hear, for I hear you;” but this 
answer did not roach Mary, and Frank, 
alter bawling till he was hoarse, grew 
angry, ‘and, running up to Mary, 
snatched the staff from her hand, and 
in an insulting manner declared, that 
she Avas not fit to be a levelling man. 
She ])leaded, that the ifind was so high 
that she could never licar a word he 
said ; and he being fn a passion re-* 
pealed, 

“ You must have heard if you had 
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been minding what you were about, 
for I hear you now; and if you did 
not hear, could not you have taken oil’ 
your bonnet ?" 

“ No, because mamma desired me 
not to take off my bonnet." 

‘‘ Because! because ! Oh, that is 
only an excuse. You do not like 
to play at this play, I see,” said 
Frank. 

“ I do, 1 do, indeed,” said Mary, 
“ if you would not be angry with 
me. 

“ But how can 1 help being angry, 
when I have bawled till 1 am ho-ewse, 
and you never would hear; and when 
I heard you all the time^.” 

“ It is very natural to be provoked 
with a person for not hearing, 1 know,” 
said Mary, “ I have felt that myself. 
I remember yesterday, when the wind 
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•was high, and I was locked out, and 
standing at the glass-door calling, and 
calling, and calling to Catherine, beg¬ 
ging her to let me in, and she did not 
hear me, though all the time I saw 
and heard her, I was very much 
j)rov()kcd, though it was not her 
fault." 

While Mary was saying this, Frank 
had time to recolha.'t himself. 

“ My dear Mary," said he, “ I was 
cross, and you are very good-humoured, 
and j)erhaps you are right too. Now 
go ti^ my place and cal! to me, and I 
will stand in 3 murs, and try if I can 
hear you." 

l^hank could not hear one word that 
Mary said: and Frank acknowledged, 
that hi' had been unreasonable. He 
perceived, he said, that the wind, 
which had been against his voice, 
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while he liad been trivintj- his nrdcrs, 
had prevented his levollinc^ man from 
hearing his “ lower and lower.” 

“ My dear,” crital Frank, “ now 1 
recollect it is just like tlie man, who 
fell into the coal j)it — in tlie ‘ Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine. ' 

“Man in the coal pit, in the Gentle¬ 
man's Mag-.izinc!” said Mary, “What 
can you mean ?” 

“ My dear, do not you remember 
the siifTerings of Lieutenant George 
S})earing? the man who went to a 
wood to gather some nuts, and fell 
into an old coal pit ? ’ 

“ Oh, I remember," said Mary, “ a 
hole seventeen yards deep! and he 
heard the robin red breast at day break, 
singing just over the month of his pit. 
Poor fellow ! ” 

“Yes,” continued Frank, “and he 



heard the horses going to and from the 
mill, and human voices. ’ 

“ And the duck.s and hens distinctly,” 
said Mary. 

“ And he called, and called,” said 
Frank, “ or, as the book .says, made the 
best use of his voice, but to no manner 
of purpose, for the wind was high, and 
blew in a line from the mill to the pit; 
so that wa.s the reason that he heard 
all that was done there distinctly, as I 
heard you, Mary; but they could 
never hear him; his voice was carried 
by the wind the contrary way, as 
mine was, my dear, and 1 beg your 
pardon." 

“ Think no more of it,” said Maiy, 
“ I am glad we did not quarrel 
about it." 

If we had, it would have been ail 
my fault,” said Frank. 
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“ But now let tflc; liow if shall 

be i’or the I'uture," said Mary. ‘‘ In¬ 
stead of calling in tliis hij^li wind, why 
should not wt^ make signals, as you 
told me the tuigineer and his /ere/Z/yg 
man did, wiien the man was at too 
great a distance to hear his voietk?'’ 

‘‘\'ery true, very right,' said I’rank; 
“ how could 1 l>i‘ so i'oolish as not to 
think oi that! ’i he simplest thing in 
the world ! But wiieu I am in a pas¬ 
sion I can luncr tliink even of the 
very tiling I want, and that 1 know 
perfectly well when 1 am not angry." 

“ It is so witli evi ry body 1 believe," 

said Mary. 

Ju.stly pleased with herself, Mary 
was remarkably exact al'terw'ards in 
obeying the signals; and Frank, anxi¬ 
ous to make amends, for his foolish 
oassion. was trarticularlv gentle and 
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careful not to bo the l(;ast inipatieiiL 
Wlien tliey went home, Frank told 
his mother of their little dispute. 

“ Now it is all over,"’ said Mary, 
“ it was very well you thought of 
changing places with me, Frank, other¬ 
wise you never could have been so 
soon convinced, that 1 was in the 
right." 

‘‘ Now it is all over, I was very 
foolish,” said Frank ; “ was not I, 
mamma." 

His mother could not deny it. 

“ But, mamma,” said Mary, “ we 
were not quite so foolish as the two 
knights, who fought about the gold 
and silver shield.” 

Frank had never read the story, and 
she had the pleasure of reading it to 
him. Let those, who have never read 
it, read it now, and may those, who 
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have read it before, recollect it the 
next time; they \. aut it. 

“ In die (lay.*? of kni;j;'lit errantry, one 
of our good old Jlritish princes .set up 
a statue to the giidtU-ss of victory, in a 
point whc're four roads inei together. 
In her right hand she held a spear, 
and her left rested upon a shield; the 
outside of this shield was of gold, and 
the in^ide of siivi'r. On the I'oriner 
was in.s€rib(^d, in the old Dritish lan¬ 
guage, ' To the goddess ever favour¬ 
able,’ and on the other, ‘ Ian- four 
victories obtained successively over llie 
Piets, and other inhabitants of the 
nortliern islands. 

“ It happened one day, that two 
knights coin[)letely armed, one in black 
armour, the. other in white, arrived from 
opposite parts of the country at this 
statue, just about the same time ; and 
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:is ncitlicr ol' them had seen it Inifore, 
tliey stopped to read the inscription, 
and observe the excadlence of its work¬ 
manship, 

“ After eontemplatiiio- it for some 
time, ‘ This ooklen shield,' says the 
black knight—‘ Golden shield !’ cried 
the white knight, who was as strictly 
observing the opposite side; ‘why, if 
I have my eyes, it is silver.’ ‘ 1 know 
nothing of your eyes,' replied the black 
knight; ‘ but if ever I saw a golden 

shield in my life, this is one,' ‘ Yes,’ 
returned the white knight, smiling, ‘ it 
is very probable, indeed, tliat they 
.should expose a sliield of gold in so 
public a place as this: for my part, 
I wonder even a silver one is not 
too strong a ten^tation for tht> devo¬ 
tion of some people, who pass this 
way; and it appeals, by the date. 
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that tins has not been here above throe 
years. 

“The black kn ight could not bear 
the smile, with which this was deli¬ 
vered, and grew so warm in the dis¬ 
pute, that it soon ended in a challenge ; 
they both therefore turned their horses, 
and rode back so far as to have sui- 
ficient space I'or their career; then 
fixing their spears in their rests, they 
flew at each other with the greatest 
fury and impetuosity. Their shock 
was so rude, and the blow on each 
side so effectual, that they both fell to 
the ground much wounded and bruised, 
and lay there for .some time as in a 
trance. 

“A good druid, who was travelling 
that way, found them in this condition. 
The druids were the physicians of those 
times, as well as the priests. He had 
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u sovcrekni balsam al)out liim, whicli 
he had composed himself, for he was 
very skilful in ail the plants that grew 
in the fields or the forests ; he stanched 
their blood, applied his balsam to their 
wounds, and brought them as it were 
from death to life again. As soon as 
they were sufficiently recovered, he 
began to inquire into the occasion of 
their quarrel. ‘Why, this man,’ cried 
the black knight, ‘ will have it, that 
yonder shield is silver.' ‘ And he will 
have it,' said the other, ‘ that it is gold 
and told him all the particulars of the 
affair. 

“ ‘ Ah, said the druid, with a sigh, 

‘ you arc both of you, my brethren, in 
the right, and both of you in the 
wtoiiq: : had either of vou given him- 
self time, to look at the opposite side of 
the shiedd, as well..as tliat which first 
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presented itself to view, all this jras- 
sion and bloodshed iniolit have been 
avoided. However, tlicve is a very good 
lesson to bi‘ learned from the evils that 
have befallen you on this occasion. 
Permit me, therefore, to entreat you 
by all our gods, and by the goddess of 
victory in particular, never to enter 
into any dispute for the future, till you 
have fairly considered both sides of the 
question.’” 


At breakfast, on the day when the 
good-natured engineer was expected, 
Frank’s eyes turned frequently toward 
the window; and Mary watched for 
him too, for she longed to look through 
his wonderful telescope, and to see 
men and mountains on their heads. 
As to the rest, she cared little about 
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taking angles, she did not know what 
that meant, or of what use it could be. 

“ Mary,” said Frank, “ you would 
be more curious at)out it if you knew 
what 1 know.” 

“ And what do you know, Frank, 
my dear i" said Mary. 

At this question he felt his know¬ 
ledge shrink into a small compass, and 
he answered, 

“ 1 cannot say that 1 know much; 
but, Mary, look out of the window at 
that tower at a distance. You see if? 
Well ! / hc/ieve, mind I say I bcUevCy 
I do not say that 1 am sure — but I 
believe that he could, by taking angles, 
tell you how high and how broad it is, 
without going nearer to it than we are 
now ; and 1 think that he could tell 
how far olf it is from hence, and how 
far from that tower to the mountain 



opposite, or any other place that lie 
could see at ever so sxreat a distance 
with his telescope." 

“ My dear Frank, do yon believe 
this?" said Mary. 

“ I do, for 1 was present," |)er.si.sted 
Frank, “ when my father asked him 
the height and distance of some moun¬ 
tains, as far off as I could see through 
tife telescoj)e ; and after looking through 
his glass, and making some triangh^s and 
calculations, he tinswcred and told exactly 
how high they were, and how far distant.” 

Mary thought this w'as impossible; 
but she said, 

“ There are i»any ways of doing 
things, which 1 do not yet know'; and 
this may be possible, though I cannot 
conceive how it can be done." 

‘‘We shall see when the good- 
naturcd engineer comes," said I'rank. 
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IJi.s lather asked if he remembered 
(he definitions which lie had learned 
of an angle, and a right angle, and a 
sijuare, and a triangle. He told Frank, 
that unless he had perfectly distinct 
ideas of these, he woidd not be able to 
understand what he wished to learn 
from his good-natured engineer. Frank 
took his father’s advice, and first he 
showed Mary what is meant by an 
angle, or a corner; he drew a square 
fill- Mary, and triangles of dift'erent 
sorts, and he showed her which was a 
right-angled triangle: teaching her, 
he found, refreshed his own memory. 
Mary copied the figures which he had 
drawn for her, and-then cut out similar 
figures in paper, without looking at the 
drawings, that she might be quite sure» 
that she had a clear recollection of 
what she had learned. 
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The engineer arrived, while Frank s 
drawings, and the bits of paper, which 
Mary had cut into stjuarcs and triangles, 
were lying on the table. 

‘‘ I know what you have been doing 
here, my little pupil," said he, .smiling 
at Frank; “ you have been preparing 
for me." 

“Yes, sir," .said Frank, “and I 
believe 1 know them all; ask me any 
questions you please." 

“ Show me an angle, then," said 
the gentieman. 

Frank touched the corner of the 
square. 

The gentleman desired him to 
show him each of the angles in the 
square and in the triangle ; and Frank 
did so. 

Then, laying the square and the 
triangle before Frank, he asked the 
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names of these figures, which Frank 
answering rightly, he asked, 

“ What sort of triangle is this ? 

Frank answered, “ a right-angled tri¬ 
angle.” 

‘‘ Show me what you mean by a 
right angle.” 

Frank showed what he meant, first 
ill the triangle, and afterwards in the 
square. 

The engineer then took from his 
pocket a flat-hinged rule, and asked 
Frank if he could with that rule show 
him a right angle. 

Frank opened the rule, so as to form 
with it two sides of a square, and 
pointing to the corner where these two 
sides met, he said this was a right 
an 0-10. 

o 

“ Here is a pencil; try if you can 
draw a right angle.” 
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F'rank drew a liori/.ontal strai^h) 
line. 

“Now,” wliispered .Mary, “1 know 
wluityou are to do lU'xt; you will draw 
a perpendicular line in the middle 
of that, just as if you were ;4'oin<>- 
to draw tin; w'all of a house. Ye.s,’’ 
said she, as he drew the line, “ 1 knew 
that." 

“ Hush, little magpie,” whispered 
Frank’s mother. 

Frank pointed to the corner where 
the perpendicular and horizontal line 
joined, and said, that was a right angle. 

“ Can you .show me another right 
angle xipon this horizontal line?” said 
the engineer. “ Do you see only one, 
or do you see two ? 

“ I see two,” said Frank ; and he 
pointed to the corners on the right 
hand and on the left hand of the per- 
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pciidicular line, where it joined the 
liorizontal line. 

The engineer put his liand upon 
b'rank's head, and said, “ Now I am 
satisfied that you know what is meant 
hy an angle, a right angle, and a 
triangle. 

M ary wddspered something to Frank’s 
mother at this time, who smiled, and 
said to tlie engineer, “ Mary is surprised 
that you ask Frank so often to show 
you an angle in different things.” 

“Yes," said Mary, “as if you could 
not believe he knew it.” 

“ 1 am very careful on these sub¬ 
jects," said the engineer, “ for I know 
children are sometimes taught very in¬ 
accurately, and then they have such 
confused ideas, that it is impossible to 
make them understand what is meant. 
A young lad was once sent to me to 
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for some time understand nothing 
that I endeavoured to explain to him ; 
because, thougli he talked of an angle, 
and a right angle, he did not know 
clearly what was meant by eitluT; in 
short, he mistook a triangle lor an 
angle. Had he confessed to me his 
ignorance at once, 1 could have cor¬ 
rected his error. ” 

“ Poor boy, he had been ill taught, 
I sup])osc,'’ said Frank. 

“ You have been well taught, and 
ought to be thankful lor it,” said the 
engineer. 

“ Would you be so good as to come 
to this window, sir,” interrupted Frank. 
“ Do you see that tower at a distance ? 
Could you by taking angles, as you 
stand here, find out its breadth and 
height, without going to 7neasurc any 
part of it, sir ? ” 

“ I could,” said the engineer. 



“ There, Mary ! I was riglit," cried 
I'rauk. “ But now, sir, will you be 
s(» very kind as to explain to me how 
it is done? " 

“ I would be so very kind, if I 
could,” answered the good-natured en¬ 
gineer ; ‘‘ but 1 cannot, I should only 
j)u/,zle you. If I were to attempt to 
explain it, you could not understand 
me." 

“Oh, pray! pray, sir, try!" said 
Mary, “ I dare say Frank would un¬ 
derstand you." 

“If you would only try," said 
Frank, “ I will tell you honestly, after¬ 
wards, if 1 don’t-" 

“ I am sure you would,” said the 
engineer; “but 1 tell you beforehand, 
that it is impossible.’’ 

Fratik looked at his father, hoping 
that he knew him better; and that he 
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would say tliat it was possible. His 
father shook his head, aiiswcrino*, 

“ It is impossible, my dear, till you 
have learned a great deal more." 

“ Oh, I am very much disappointed," 
said he, “ for 1 expected that 1 sliouid 
have known all these things this morn- 
ing.’ 

“ But could you rea.sonably expect, 
my young friend," said the engineer, 
“ to know in one morning, in one 
hour, in one quarter of an hour, what 
I have been many mornings, many 
days, not to say years in learning?" 

“ Certainly not," .said Frank, laugh¬ 
ing, “ that would be rather unrea¬ 
sonable.” 

“ Then mu.st Frank wait till he is 
grown up quite, mamma?” said Mary. 

“ No, that is not necc.ssary,” said his 
mother. 
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How old must he bo, mamma, 
bel’ore he can understand them?” 

“ How wise must he be, you should 
ask, my dear,” said his mother ; “ for 
his bein^ able to understand such 
thing's will not depend upon the num¬ 
ber of years he has lived, but upon 
what he learns in those years.” 

“True, madam, there is Mr.-, 

What's his name ? the gentleman who 
rode with us the other day, Mr. Rogers, 
who has lived more years than I have, 
but you saw that he did not understand 
these things,” said the engineer. 

“ Nor wis/i to understand them,” 
said Frank : “ that did surprise me.” 

“ And there is the gardener’s boy, 
Frank,” said his father, “ who is not 
many years older than you are, and 
he understands that which you want 
to know.” 
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“Docs lie indeed?" said Frank. 
“ Yes ; now I remember .seeing- in bis 
book drawings of triangles and circles, 
and I could not guess of wliut use they 
could be." 

“ Ilis father said, as you told me, that 
be was learning matbeinatics, ’ said 
Mary, “ and trig. 

“ Trigonometry, I suppose,” said 
the enginceer; “ which, translating the 
Greek word into English for you, my 
little lady, means the measuring of 
triangles.” 

“ Of triangles!" repeated Frank, 
;aking up one of the paper triangles 
which lay upon the table, and looking 
at it. “ Can measuring this have any 
thing to do with the measuring that 
tower ?” 

“ Yes; a greali deal to do with it," 
answered the engmeer. “ I cannot ex- 
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pluiii to youliow; but I may, without 
giving you any false ideas, tell you in 
gcma-al, that the power we possess of 
measuring that tower, and the most 
distant objects that can be seen on 
earth, and not those only on earth, 
but those in the heavens, depends upon 
our understanding the properties of a 
triangle.’ 

“ [f the gardener’s boy has learned 
trigo-no-me-try, ” said Mary, “ why can¬ 
not Frank ?” 

“ Is there any (jiiick way of learn¬ 
ing it?” asked Frank. 

“No, there is no quick way,” said 
the engineer. 

“ You must go regularly through 
this,” said his father, taking down a 
book from the book-case. 

“ What is it?” ci5i*d Frank, seizing 
and opening it. 'I'he very thing I 
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saw witli tlic gardener's son, Euclid’s 
Elements ol’Geometry." 

“ A square is a figure that has 
four --" 

“ Oh, we know that," said Mary, 
looking over his shoulder. 

“ But how shall I understand these 
drawings of circles and triangles ?” said 
Frank: “ the line a n is equal to the 
line c n; proposition the 1st, propo¬ 
sition the 2d; and axiom the 1st, 
axidm the 2d: almost as hard sound¬ 
ing and difficult as the beginning oi' 
the Latin grammar.’’ 

“ Yes,” said his father, “ in the be¬ 
ginning of all sciences there; are dif¬ 
ficulties; a sort of grammar, which 
must be learned, before you can get 
on to the smooth and pleasant part.” 

“ But in this book, and in this 
science, you will find,” said the engi- 
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UCCI-, “ tliat each step leads on securely 
to anotlier; not one will ever be lost.” 

“ That is a coinlbrt," said Frank. 

“ But, ” said Mary, “ I hope we 
may hmk throui^h the telescope, and 
see tin; men and mountains standing 
on their heads.” 

The engineer ])romised that she 
should. But he hud some business to 
do, before he could comply with her 
request; and, in the mean time, the 
young people were desired to go out. 

While Mary went to put on her 
bonnet, Frank was left in the hall by 
hims(;lf. Several of the engineer’s 
books and instruments, which had been 
taken out of his carriage, were lying 
on the hall table, and, among others, 
one of the telescopes belonging to his 
theodolite. 

Frank ventured to take up this tele- 
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scope, wliich he ought not to huvu' 
touched; he thought, however, that 
he could not do it any harm by just 
looking through it. lie took oil' the 
brass cover at one end, and slid back 
the brass slide at the otlier end, and 
looked through it at the tower, and at 
some men who were at work in a distant 
field. 

“ What can be the reason,” said he 
to himself, “ that these men seem to 
stand on their heads? This tehiscope 
looks as if it were quite tin* same as 
my father’s. I wish 1 could find out 
the reason. I should be so glad to 
prove that I could understand it, 
though they all say I cannot.” 

He saw some very slight wires, as 
he thought them, behind one of the 
glasses ; and as there were none such in 
his father’s, he fancied that these had 
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something to do with the secret, which 
lie lonsjed to discover. 

“ I know how to unscrew this 
glass,” said he, “ I will not do it the 
least harm.” 

He unscrewed the glass, and, looking 
into the tube, he could scarcely see 
what had appeared to him to have been 
wires. He put his hand in to feel for 
them. There were no wires, there 
was nothing that he could feel — no¬ 
thing ! except some very slight cob¬ 
webs. These threw no light on his 
difficulty; he blew them away, and, 
despairing of making farther disco¬ 
veries, and unconscious of the injury h® 
had done to the instrument, he screvved 
on the glass, and left the telescope, as 
he thought, in perfect safety, exactly 
whe'-e he had found it on the table. 

Frank, havin'^ no idea that he ha^ 
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done any inischief, did not even men¬ 
tion to Mary his having looked at 
the telescope. She put it out of liis 
recollection by beginning to talk to 
him, the moment she saw him, about 
the parrot’s cage, the door of which 
had been broken ; and Mrs. Catherine, 
who was now standing with that broken 
door in her hand, was anxious that it 
should be mended immediately. 

Mary had undertaken for Frank, that 
he had both the power and the in¬ 
clination quickly to accomplish her 
wishes. 

Frank instantly ran in search of the 
osiers, that were necessary for the woj k. 
As there was no one in the house¬ 
keeper’s room, except Mrs. Catlu^rine, 
his mother gave them leave to do the 
Job there, and to take the osiers to the 
cage, instead of carrying the cage to 
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the osiers. She, moreover, was so 
ij^ood as to promise, tliat she would call 
them, as soon as the engineer had 
linishcd writing his letters, it’any thing 
entertaining should be going on. 

The repairs of Poll's habitation cost 
Frank more trouble than he had ex¬ 
pected ; as it often happens, he found, 
that which he thought could be done in 
five minutes, required five and twenty. 

But the door at last turned easily 
on its ozier hinges, and Poll was just 
replaced in her cage, when their atten¬ 
tion was suddenly roused by hearing 
somebody sobbing in the passage. 
Mrs. Catherine opened her room door, 
and they saw a black boy, standing 
in a corner, crying. Mrs. Catherine 
asked what was the matter. The 
boy began to stammer something in 
broken English ; but before he could 
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get out any thing intelligible, a 
man, whom Frank recollected to he one 
of the engineer's assistants, came into 
the passage, and told Mrs. Catherine 
that she need not waste her ])ity upon 
this boy. 

“No use, ma’am, listening to 
him, or asking him any questions, 
for he is a sad liar — never can 
speak a word of truth. His master, 
who is the best of masters, has done 
all he can to cure him, and so have 1. 
It was but last week he was ginltj/ <if 
a falsehood, and his master said, and, 
begging you pardon, ma’am, 1 swore, 
he should be parted with the next 
lie he told; and he has told a lie 
now, and he is to go; that is what 
he is crying for, and nobody can help 
him." 

“ Nobody can help him to be sure, 
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it he is a liar,” said Mrs. Catherine, 
who held liars in just abhorrence. 

“But are they sure he is a liar I” 
said Frank. 

“ He cannot deny it, ’ said the man. 

The Negro boy went on sobbing; 
and when Mrs. Catherine asked if he 
had any thing to say for himself, he 
could only say, 

“ Me liar last week, ma’am, yes; 
to-day, no liar — no lie !” 

“ Oh, if you were a liar last week,” 
said Mrs. Catherine, “ who can know 
that you are not telling a lie this mi¬ 
nute?” 

The boy turned his face to the wall, 
and cried more violently than before. 

“ I can’t help it, nor nobody can 
help it,” said Mrs. Catherine: “ I have 
nothing to say for liars. Miss Mary, 
master Frank, you had better go away, 



if you please; you liave no lartlur 
business here.’’ 

“ But,” said Mary, turnin;}; back, as 
they reluctantly went up stairs, “1 
think he is telling the truth now ; arc 
you sure, Catherine, that he has not 
told the truth to-day?" 

“ Pray, good Catherine, find that 
out, will you," said Frank. 

Mrs. Catherine, whose countenanee 
now looked severe, as it always did 
when she thought a liar stoo'd near her, 
said she must leave it to his master, 
who knew his character, to settle the 
business; it was not proper for her to 
interfere. “ When a boy was a liar, and 
told a lie last week, who can know,” 
said she, “that he is not idling a lie 
this minute?” 

“ But, since he confessed that he 
told a falsehood last week,” said Frank, 
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l)erliap.s—do, do, good Catherine 
inquire into it. You know papa says 
you are a just woman. ’ 

“Well, well, go you both of you 
out of the way, in the first and fore¬ 
most place, for I am sure your papa 
and mamma would not be pleased to 
see you here, meddling with such things 
— so up stairs this moment." 

Up stairs that moment they went, 
and Frank followed by Mary, who 
could hardly keep pace with him, 
ran to the library, where he had left 
the engineer writing: but he was 
gone. 

“ Well, Headlong !" said his father, 
when Frank threw open the door, 
“ What now I" 

“ And why do you look so terribly 
disappointed, Mary," said Frank’s 
mother: “I told you that I would call 



you as soon as tlie cn^iiu'cr could show 
you his telescope." 

“ Oh, it is something oi' much more 
consetpieuce,” said Mary. 

Frank told all they had heard ; " and 
though Catherine says it is not our 
business, yet it is every body's busi¬ 
ness to see justice done, especially to a 
poor black boy, who cannot speak lor 
himself, is not it, papa?” said Frank. 
“ I will go and find out that good-na¬ 
tured master of his, and ask him to go 
to the bottom of the atfair this minute." 

Frank's father held his hand, how¬ 
ever, and prevented him from going; 
for though he liked his Eagerness to 
liave justice done to the Negro boy, he 
thought, he said, that this boy’s master 
must know his character better than 
any stranger could; and that his master 
would in all probability take care to 
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lind out the truth, without Frank’s in- 
tert'erejice. 

“ Bui,’’ said Frank, “ they are going^ 
to turn him oxit of the house directly 
(.)idy just let me find the engineer, 
and tell him this." 

Here he is, my dear," said Frank’s 
mother, “ now do not be in a hurry. 
.Speak distinctly; for I eovdd hardly 
understand your story, you spoke so 
very (juickly." 

The engineer came into the room 
with his telescope in his hand; that 
telescope with which Frank had med¬ 
dled. A sudden flash came across his 
mind •. a flnill came all over him. 

“ Miss -Mary, ” said the engineer, 
“ 1 am sorry that I cannot keep my 
promise to you, yet; bCft 1 must first 
set to rights something which has been 
broken in my telescope. The cross 
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wires," continued he, turninj’' to Fiank's 
father, 1 should say the cross cobwt‘1) 
threads have been broken, and swept 
away, as 1 believe, by a little lying boy." 

“ No; they were broken by me," 
interrupted Frank, stepping forward and 
standing firm, though he grew ex¬ 
tremely pale. 

“ By you !" repeated Frank's father, 
and mother, and Mary, with astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ By you !repeated the, engineer. 
“ I never thought it possible! and 1 
have been on the point of committing 
a great injustice." 

“Oh, sir!" said Frank, “stop 
them from turning away the Negro 
boy, and punish me as you please. 
May I go an^tell them ?" 

“ Stay wheix! you arc, Frank, said 
his father. 
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1'he engineer went immediately to 
repair tlie injustice that had been done 
to tin- })oor boy. Frank’s father and 
mother continued in the mean time 
([uite silent. Mary saw that they were 
mneli displeased ; she hoped, however, 
that it would all be over when the 
engineer, returning, said, that he 
liatl seen his servant, and that 
tlie Negro boy was safe and happy 
again. 

Fi’ank, relieved from a dreadful sus¬ 
pense, now took breath, and he v/ent 
forwartl towards the table on which 
the telescope lay. He told exactly 
what he had done, when his curiosity 
had tempted him to meddle witli it; 
but said, 

“ i assure you, sir, that I did not 
know that I had done any mischief, or 
I would have told you of it that mo- 
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ment. I never guessed that the 
Negro boy was accused of it. I am 
sure I never thought, that his eiying 
had any thing to do with my having 
meddled witli the telescope. ’ 

“But you knew, Frank, said his 
father, “that you did wrong in med¬ 
dling with what was not your ow'ii, very 
wrong. Whether you did mi.schief or 
not was mere accident. You wer(i too 
ignorant, you see, to know, whether 
you had injured the instrument or 
not.” 

“Y’ou thought that you were only 
brushing away useless cobwebs, ’ said 
tlie engineer, “ when you were de¬ 
stroying an essential |)ar1 of the in- 
jtrument.” 

Mary said she hoped that it could be 
repaired. The engineer said that it 
could, and Frank was glad ; bm, look 
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iufi: iij) at his father, he saw that the 
displeasure iu his countenance was not 
ahated. 

You liave done wrong, Frank," re- 
|)catcd he. “ And thougli the mischief 
can be repaired, that does not diminish 
your faidt. You knew that it was not 
strictly honourable or honest to touch 
what was not yours. And when once 
you (hw'iate from strict honesty, no one 
can tell what the consequence may 
be. Not only a valuable instrument, 
but the character and happiness of 
one t)l’ your fellow creatures, might 
tr.ae b(>en destroyed, even by thisj^. 
which you thought an error not worth- 
UK ationing, and had forgotten while, 
you wen- mending a parrot’s cage.” 

Let this be a warning to you,. 
Frank, ■-as long as you live,” said hisf 
mother. 
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And that it inij^ht be so, that the 
impression might not be lightly cfl'aeed 
from his mind, his fatliei- ordered him 
to go to his own room, and forbid him 
from mixing with tlie rest ol' the I'amily, 
and from seeing this day any thing 
that the engineer was going to show 
them. 

The engineei was too sensil)le a 
man to ask tliat Frank should be spared 
this punishment; he kiK;w that the 
purpose of just punishment is to do 
future gpod. Far from begging that 
Frank might stay and be forgiven., he 
strengthened the right impression. 

“ I am going to mend what you 
broke, Frank,” said he, “ and 1 know 
that it would entertain you to sec how 
this is done. But before I heard what 
your father has just now said to you, 
[ had in my own mind determined 
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not to let you have this pleasure. 
1 think," continued he, speaking to 
Frank’s mother, and laying a detaining 
hand upon Frank, who was leaving the 
room, “ 1 think that people arc mis¬ 
taken, who say, that when children tell 
the truth ami confess a fault, they 
should not be punished for it in any 
way. I have always let my children 
feel the natural consequences, or receive 
the just punishment for their faults, 
even when confessed; else they would 
be (juite deceived as to what would 
happen to them in real life. And 
besides, there would be little or no 
merit in telling the truth, if people 
never were to suffer by it. My boys 
can tell the truth and take the conse¬ 
quences, thank Heaven ; and so, I see, 
can yours. 
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Tins was a comfort to Frank : lie 
walked more firmly out of the room. 
Mary followed him, hut he would not 
let her share his ])imishment. 

“ No, Mary," said he, “ you have 
done nothing Avrong; go back and hi; 
happy, or 1 shall be mon; unhappy. ’ 

Mary left him, because she was 
afraid of making him more unliappy. 
But though she saw and heard many 
entertaining things this day, though a 
microscope was lent to her, Avith Avhich 
she sav/ a spider draw out the fine 
cobweb thread, which Avas to repair 
the damage, and though she watched 
with breathless attention tlie nice ope¬ 
ration of replacing the cross threads, 
and though she learned their use, and 
even though she saw in this Avoiulerful 
glass flu; men and mountains on their 
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lieads—yet none of tlie tilings she saw 
OF heard pleased her half as much as 
if Frank had shared her pleasure. 


FitANK had one eomfort, and a great 
comfort it was; during the hours 
when he was sitting lonely in his own 
room, he heard the Negro boy whis¬ 
tling merrily. Good Mrs. Catherine 
came in the first interval, which the 
business of the day allowed her, to tell 
Frank how happy the poor black boy 
had been ever since his master had 
been convinced that he had told the 
truth. 

“ And 1 am convinced,” continuea 
she, “ that what has now happened, 
and, in short, his being saved from 
harm by your telling just the plain 
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truth, will show him more to his own 
feelinp^s the use and beauty of truth, 
as I may say, than all the seoldiiij^s lie 
ever had : aye, and than all the 
whippings about lying, which he had 
with his old master. ” 

Tliis {loor Negro had been but a. 
very short time with the engineer ; he 
had formerly lived with the cruel 
captain of a slave ship, and tyranny 
had made him a coward and liar. 

The next morning Frank heard him 
singing the following ditty, while he 
was brushing his master's coat, in the 
court near the window of Frank's 
room. 

Mungo happy man, sir. 

Never lie again, sir. 

Mungo he may thank 
Truth-tell-master Frank. 

These Negro rhymes gave more plea- 
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sure than Frank harl ever received from 
any eninplimout lieiore, either in prose 
or verse. This day all was bright-to 
Frank within and without. His friend 
the c'ngiiu'or ■ hook him by the hand, 
when he bid him good morning. And 
Frank uliserved uith pleasure, that no 
precautions were taken to prevent him 
from touching the instruments; but 
that his honour was trusted, and that 
all seemed secure that he would not 
repeat his fault. 

This day he was allowed to follow 
the engineer about, wherever he went. 
At about twelve o'clock he heard him 
say, “ 1 must go out now, and take 
an observation of the sun. ’ 

An instrument which Frank had 
never before seen was now produced, 
[t was like a triangle made of brass, 
and there were on it two small 
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mirrors, one in the centre, nnd the 
other between the ci'iitre and the cir¬ 
cumference ol' tin* circle; there was 
also a telescope attached 1o the in¬ 
strument. 

A cup, or box, filled with (piiek- 
silvcr, was phicc'd on a smooth part 
of the "ravel walk in the sunshine. 
Upon the (piicksilver floated a cir¬ 
cular piece of flat glass, and through 
this, in the (piicksilver, was seen the 
image of the sun. 

Frank was going to ask some 
question, but his motlier, who was 
standing beside him, [iiit her finger 
on his lips, and he was silent. All 
were silent for some seconds, wliile the 
engineer attentively looked through 
the telescope at the image of the 
sun in the (piicksilver. When he 
had finished his observation, the en- 
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li'iiuier licit! (he iiislriiment lor Frank, 
anti bid him look througli the tele¬ 
scope at the (juicksilver. Frank look¬ 
ed, and exclaimed, “ I see two suns ! 
both as red as blood — one dancins: 
about — now it is still — now they are 
coming closer together—now they 
almost join — they quite join! Oh! 
IVlary, look at them.” 

Mary looked, and was more de- 
li>>'hted than Frank seemed to be; 
for Frank, having once gratified his 
curiosity b}; the sight, began to look 
uneasy. 

“ I want to know the reason of 
all this,” said he; “ but I know, that 
if I ask the reason, or the use of 
this, that yon will tell me, that I can¬ 
not understand these things yet.” 

“ True,” said the engineer, “ I must 
be cruel again to him, Mary; I can 
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tell him only, that this instrument kn 
call a sextant, and that little vessel 
full of quicksilver is called an arti¬ 
ficial horizon; and that what 1 havt' 
been doinsj;- is called takintf the alti¬ 
tude of the sun ; hard w'ords, without 
any meaning to you as yet.’’ 

“ But," said liis father, “ it is 
something even to have had your 
ears accustomed to them, and to 
have learned to join the nanu's with 
the sight of these things. \ on w ill 
know them again when you see 
them, and your ears, eyes, and un¬ 
derstanding will nfit be all pu/./.led at 
once, as they are at this moment. ’ 

Frank, mule and motionless, stood 
watching the packing uj) of the sex¬ 
tant, which was now put into its box, 
and of the (juicksilver cup and mirror, 
which were put into their case. The 
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lid was closed down and locked, and 
tlie engineer ordered it to be carried 
oil'. 

I'dank at this instant uttered a deep 
sio-ji, wliieli made all eyes turn towards 
him. lie looked sueli a disconsolate 
lie-ure, that the eneineer, bis father, 
his mother, and even Mary, could not 
I’orhcar lauehiue-. 

“ Mieht I ask one i[uestion, sir,"’ 
said Ih’ank to tin; enoincer, taking hold 
ol his hand. 

‘‘ No, not one more, ' replied his 
lather, “ you must not be troublesome, 
Frank. Let go that hand; you have 
had more than your share of him 
and of the conversation; now your 
mother and I must have our share, 
and you must not torment this much- 
enduring gentleman with any more 
questions.” 


2 c 3 
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The ent^ineer sliook Frank's hand 
kindly, as lie h't it ”(i, and assured 
his latlier and mother, that he had not 
been tormented ; that he always felt 
pleased, not platiamd, hy the sensible 
questions oi' children. He was used to 
children, lu' said, aiul ioiid ol them. 

Mary asked if he had any of his 
own. 

“ Yes, thank Heaven ! 1 have, ” 

answered he. 

Mary was goine^ to ask how many ; 
but recollecting^ that Frank had been 
desired not to ask any more questions, 
she stopped. The. engineer, under¬ 
standing this, smiled, and, in answer 
to what she wished to ask, held up four 
fingers of his hand. Then, accepting 
an invitation to walk round the grounds, 
he offered his arm to Frank’s mother, 
and Frank and Mary asked and oh- 
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tuined permission to go with them. 
Tliey were in hopes that he would tell 
somctliing more about his children. 

And tliey learned, in consecjuence of 
his answers to the questions which their 
mother asked, that two of his children 
were boys, that the eldest, Lewis, was 
a year and a half older than Frank, 
and had been at school two years; the 
youngest rvas but six years old, and 
was to remain at home some time 
longer. 

Now Frank, who knew that he was 
soon to go to school himself, listened 
eagerly, and so did Mary, in hopes 
hearing something about this schoo* 
and these boys. But, unluckily, ntK 
thing more -was said about Lewis. Oi 
his brother, or his school. 

The conversation turned upon edu 
cation, and seemed above Frank am. 
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Mary’s comprehension; yet they lelt 
still interested in listening' to it, because 
it in some way concerned themselves. 
The engineer said soinetliing in so low 
1 voice, tiiat it was inmidihlt' by tin- 
youngsters, who were walking Ix'Ioit 
him; but it was clear that it wiis (jiiitc 
audible (that is. to be lieard) by tliose 
who were walking with liiiii. For 
Frank’s father and motlier said with 
emphasis, 

“This gives me great ])leasure.' 

And Mary whispered to Frank, “ 1 
am sure tluit must be sonu.'thing about 
you—do you think we may hear it.” 

“ No, we must not listen to lhal, I 
believe,” said Frank ; “ but hush now', 
Mary, he is speaking haul again. 

“ Madam,” said the e!ngin(;er, “ you 
are doing for your son what I should 
have wished to have done for my own 
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l)oy ; but that uiy business takes me 
so often from liome, tliat 1 cannot do 
as much for him as 1 could wisin’’ 
Franks father answered, that in 
thesu days ol' education, there was, 
],)(Thaps, as great danger of doing too 
much as oi’ doing too little for chil¬ 
dren. He had observed, he said, that 
most of his acquaintance had been 
either too careless or too careful of 
their boys, before they were sent to 
school. Sometimes they were hu¬ 
moured in evmy thing at home, be¬ 
cause, as their parents said, they would 
liave hardships enough at school; but 
this made those hardships the greater, 
because the master was then to whip 
the ill-temper out of the spoiled child 
by main ibree; and, perhaps, in sa 
doing, to break his spirit for ever. 
Some boys are sent frotn home in such 
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gross ignorance, that they must work 
doubly hard, or be left bcliind tlu ir 
companions, or be exposed to sliame 
eternal, or to eternal Hogging; other 
parents run into the contrary extreme, 
and by way of preparing them to get 
on, or to get before their competitors 
at school, cram them with lessons, 
disgust them with learning, and 
weary the runners before the race 
begins. 

“ These overtaught children are 
often the most to be pitic{l,'’ said the 
engineer; ‘‘because, as far as 1 havi' 
observed, in the midst of all their teach¬ 
ing, in science at least, they are taught 
nothing accurately, and when they go 
to school, or into the world, they are 
all in the condition of my puzzled lad, 
with his angles turned triangles.” 

“ I pity the poor child,” said Frank s 
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niotlier, “ who, w'hen he goes from 
liome, fancying that he knows a great 
deal, Hnds, wlien he gets into the midst 
()!' a great school, that he knows no¬ 
thing rigid iy, and that he must un¬ 
learn all that lie has learned at home : 
double, dviuble, toil and trouble, both to 
selioolmaster and to child.” 

“ Yes,” said the engineer, “ I hardly 
know which is in that case most to be 
pitied.” 

As soon as the conversation came to 
this point, Frank and Mary, who had 
no pity for schoolmasters, and who 
did not know why they should have 
any, looked at each other as if they 
had said, 

“ Do not you think this is growing 
tiresome V’ 

T hen, by mutual consent, at the sams 
instant both set oft to their desert island 



where they were very happy, working- 
away at Friday's new eardeu, till a 
sudden shower ul' hail drove them 
home. 

When tliey went into the lil>rary 
they were yi't hreathless with runniiiij,'; 
but they stopped their puthii'i' and 
panting, for their motlu'r was reading, 
to their father and the. engineer, some- 
thintr which seemed to be verv enter- 
taining; tliey were smiling, as they 
stood before, the ,sofa table listening to 
her: and a.? he came in, Frank thought 
that he heard his own name, but of 
this he was uncertain. He peeped 
over his mother’s shouldi'r to see what 
book she was reading. It was a voyage 
of discovery to the great Loo-choo 
island, on the coast of Coriia. 

His father told him, that of this 
land, and its inhabitants, little or 
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HOtliing was known in England, before 
tlie account, of tliis expedition was 
puhli.slied. 

Mary asked, vvliether tlie inhabit¬ 
ants of Loo-choo were savages, or 
civilized people ? 

brank said, he supposed, from t])e 
sound of the name, that they were 
Chinese. 

His father said they were not sa¬ 
vages ; very far from it: that they 
were more like the Chinese than any 
other peo})le of whom we have any 
account. 

So Frank saw, by one of the prints 
of tlie men and women to which his 
mother turned. 

“ These people, though civilized, 
are ignorant of many of our arts; quite 
as ignorant as yoit are, Frank, of the 

voe. 1 . 2 II 
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use of such instruments as you saw this 
morning.” 

“ And oiu' of these T^oo-choo peo¬ 
ple,” said the engineer, “ an intelli¬ 
gent young man of the name of 
Madera, was as anxious as you were, 
Frank, to understand the sextant, and 
as much mortified when he could not 
at once comprehend it and all its 
uses,” 

The engineer drew Frank towards 
him on one side, Mary on the other, 
and putting an arm round each — 

“ Now, maam,” said he, “that we 
are comfortably settled, will you be so 
good as to read on.” 

And Frank’s mother read on as 
follows: — 

“ But Madera was not a man to be 
thrown into despair by difficulty; on 
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the contrary, he persevered in observing 
witli this sextant; and the more the 
difficulty vras made apparent, the more 
keenly he laboured to overcome it. 
The progress, which he made in a few 
hours, in the mere practical operation 
of taking angles and altitudes, was not 
surprising, because there is, in fact, not 
much difficulty in it; but he was no 
wise satisBed with this proficiency, and 
seemed anxious to apply his knowledge 
to some useful purpose. 


“ With a sextant and stand, I made 
him take the distance between the sun 
and moon four or five times; on every 
occasion he was wonderfully near the 
truth. We endeavoured to confine 
him to one object, merely to ascertain 
the time of apparent noon, and I 
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think we succeeded in (xplaining to 
him how this was to be done. 

“ Some time after tliis, and just be¬ 
fore the English ships were to leave 
the island, Madera came on board, 
with the sextant in his hand; he was 
in such distress that he scarcely knew 
what he was about. In this distracted 
state he sat down to breakfast witli 
us, during which he continued lighting 
his pipe and smoking us fast as he 
could; drinking and eating whatever 
was placed before him. After he had 
a little recovered himself, he asked 
what books it would be necessary to 
read, to enable him to make use of the 
sextant; I gave him a Nautical Alma¬ 
nack, and told him, that he must un¬ 
derstand that, in the first instance; he 
opened it, and looking at the figures, 
held up his hands in despair, and was 



at last forced to confess that it was a 
hopeless business. He therefore put 
the sextant up, and btide us farewell.” 

“ Poor Madera ! ” 

“ I think," said Mary, “ that Ma¬ 
dera is very like Frank." 

“ Put, fortunately,” said the engi¬ 
neer, Frank does not live at the 
island of Loo-choo; nor is his in¬ 
structor,” added he, looking at Frank’s 
father,” going to sail away to-morrow, 
and leave him without books, or with¬ 
out any means of satisfying his laudable 
curiosity." 

Frank and Mary liad been so much 
interested by what they had heard of 
Madera, that the moment tlieir mother 
laid down the book, they asked leave 
to look for the place wliere Ma¬ 
dera’s name was first mentioned, and 
read all they could find concerning 

2 ]) 3 
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him, his dexterity in managing- his 
knife and fork the iirst time he dined 
with the English in the captain's 
cabin; his quickness in learning tn 
speak English, and in observing all, 
even the most trifling customs; his 
surprise when he first heard one of the 
officers read from a book, and his great 
curiosity to know how that wonder 
was performed; his -agility in d-ancing; 
his politeness, affection, gratitude, and 
above all, attachment to his ji-arents, 
and wife, and children, which pre¬ 
vented him from accejiting the English 
captain's offer to bring him to Eng¬ 
land. 

All these things delighted Frank and 
Mary; so tliat they determined, that, 
at the first conviiiient opportunity, 
their Robinson CrmpfltJ* island should 
be turned into the gk'at Loo-choo 
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island; and that Frank should be 
turned into Madera, and Mary into 
the English captain. But they had 
sense enough to agree, that this must 
not be done during the time that the 
engineer should stay with them. 

Hi; was very busy drawing plans 
part of this day. Frank and Mary 
took great care not to be troublesome 
to him; and, therefore, they were per¬ 
mitted to stay in the same room with 
him while he was at work, and he« 
allowed them to look into his portfolios 
at some plans of bridges and buildings. 
They tried to build one of these, Sil 
tower, with their little bricks, whicii 
the engineer did not, like master Tonjj 
call baby's toys. 

Frank and Maiir had often tried tta 
build a bridgeite#\it they never co«l^ 
succeed in forming an arch, becausas 





they had ni)t all the diti'ercnt shaped 
bricks that were necessary. To their 
great delight, the eiigiiiec.'r gave them a 
model of a bridge which could lie taken 
to pieces and put together again. 

After looking at some of the plans, 
which he found in the jiortfolio, Frank 
thought that h(! could draw the plan 
of a house without much difficulty. 

There was only one thing that puzzled 
him a little; he saw at the bottom oi 
each plan the words, by a scale (if anc 
twentieth <f an inch to a foot. How¬ 
ever, he set to work at his drawing, and 
he said to Mary, 

“ I will draw a plan of this house 
for you.” 

But when his plan was finished, 
Mary observed, that some of the rooms 
looked larger than they were in reality, 
and some .smaller. When he showed 
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Iiis drawing to liis friend the engineer, 
he found many more faults with it. 

“This library, in which we are now 
sitting,” said he, “ is, I should think, 
fully two feet broader than the break¬ 
fast room. Your drawing room and 
dining room in this plan are the same 
size, and yet in reality you knoAv that 
t)ne is longer than the other. And 
the breakfast room is not half its real 
breadth.” 

“ That is true," said Frank; “ but 
I know the measures of the rooms, 
and I will write them in nice little 
figures, as 1 see in yoiir plans, then 
every body can know the sizes.” 

“ Then the figures would do as well 
without your drawing. Where are the 
stairs in your house 

“Oh, I forgot the stairs,” said 
Frank; “ but that does not signify^ 
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because I can mark the place for them 
here in the hall: and as to the break¬ 
fast room, that is very bad I acknow¬ 
ledge, because I forgot the passage, 
and was obliged to squeeze it out of 
the breakfast room.” 

“ The whole house is much longer, in 
this drawing, than it ought to be, and 
none of the rooms are in right proportion.” 

“ So I see.” 

“ As you know the measures of all 
the rooms you might easily have re¬ 
presented them in their right propor¬ 
tions, said his friend, “ if you had 
drawn your plan by a scale.” 

“Would you be so kind as to .show 
Ifte how to do that,” said Frank, 
“ when you are not bu.sy ? ” 

He had finished all his business 
for this morning, he said, and he was 
yery willing to assist Frank. 
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“ First, said he, “ we must know 
the measure of the house, of which 
you want to draw the plan.” 

Of tliis Frank not being quite cer¬ 
tain, he said, that he would go and 
measure. But he had only a foot rule. 
Mary ofi'ered her ribbon yard, which 
was three feet long. 

But the engineer said he could lend 
them something that would do the 
business better. He bid Frank ring 
the bell, and desired that all the things, 
that were in the left hand pocket of 
his carriage, should be brought to him. 
Among these was a measuring tape, 
divided into feet and inches. This 
he lent to Frank, who went out with 
Mary, and measured the length and 
breadth of tlie house exactly. It 
was eighty feet long, and sixty fee'^ 
broad. 



Ilis friend then sIiowchI him how to 
express this in drawing ])y a ^c■al(:. 
He showt'd liini on his foot rule tlie. 
divisions into inches, and he 'uid, 

“We will draw it by a scale of a 
tenth of an inch to a foot, ihuhty 
tenths of an inch, how inanv whole 
inches is that T 

Frank instantly answered, “ Eight." 

His friend showed him how, w'ith 
the compasses, to take exactly the mea¬ 
sure of eight inches, and to mark that 
down with the eompa.sses on the paper, 
and in the same manner he took the 
measure of the breadth of the house, 
and one after another of all the rooms. 
This was not done without some dif¬ 
ficulty, for Frank frequently let the 
points of the compasses slip upon the 
ivory rule, and, in taking the compasses 
firom the rule to the paper, held them 
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VO US soinetiims to doM*. und >onH“- 
tiiiu's to open llifiii. iuu! the nii'iisurc 
was to he taken over aepun. Ills 
Iriend showed him how to hold the 
compass(*s so as to prevent this. And 
as Krank had heen already used to 
drawiiio- lines .straight and ]>a>idlel, 
the plan of his liouse was now tole¬ 
rably neatly llnished; and this time 
the staircast' was not forgotten; the 
breakfast room was not robbed to make 
space for the passage, and the library 
was of its just length, and, as Mary ob¬ 
served, none of the rooms were too large 
or too small — all were like reality. 

“ And now,” said Frank, that I 
know how to draw by a scale, Mary, 
you shall never see such wretched 
plans as this,” added he, crumpling up 
his first plan as he spoke, and throwing 
it away. 
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After the portfolio of drawing.^ had 
been exhausted, Frank and Mar}^ were 
entertained with the sio-ht of some 
books of prints of temples and ruins, 
at which the engineer and their father 
were lookin<>'. The enoineer often 
stopped, as he was turning over the 
leaves, to point out to them the cha- 
racteri.stic dilferences between tlu> styles 
of architecture in different countriies, 
and at different periods ; and when he 
saw how much they were interested in 
this sort of information, he })roniised 
that he would give them a little work 
on architecture, which a friend of his 
was writing for young people. 

Mary said she hoped that it would 
be very entertaining; “ and now, sir, 
that you are not busy,” said she, “ could 
you be so good as to show us on the 
globe the great Loo-choo island. ’ 
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He could not show it to her,” he 
said, “ because, as it had been but lately 
discovered, it had not been di’awn on 
the globe; but he would mark the 
place where it ought to be.” 

“Here,” said Frank, going to the 
globe, “ here is China, and here is the 
coast of Corea,” said he. 

“ Then here must be the great Loo- 
choo islands,” said the engineer, mark¬ 
ing the spot. 

“ But how can you tell so quickly, 
and know so exactly, where the island 
must be?” said Frank; “I cannot 
even guess, because the map in this 
book is of such a diflerent size from 
the globe.” 

“ But you wt;re told the latitude and 
longitude, in which Loo-choo is situ¬ 
ated look for those.” 

Frank had been shown how to look 
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for the latitude and longitude of any 
place ; but he was now confused about 
it; and he always was so, because he 
could never recollect which was lati¬ 
tude, and which was longitude. 

“The longitude,” said he, “ I always 
think must be looked I'or on th(’sc lines, 
which go from the top at the north pole, 
to the bottom of the south pole, the 
long way of the globe.” 

“ As longitude sounds like long, the 
long way; that is very natural," said 
Mary. 

His mother looked a little ashamed, 
and said that she thought that she 
must have taught him very ill, since 
Le had been so much confused in his 
ideas about it: but Frank said, that it 
was not his mother who had first 
shown him the difference between lati¬ 
tude and longitude, but some lady, who 
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happened to he at their house, and 
who, it seems, did not know it herself. 
And Frank said, that when once it 
had been put wrong into his head, he 
could never get it right again; he was 
in this like the triangle man. 

Mary ventured to ask, why, if the » 
earth is (juite round, and the globe 
quite a globe, should Frank talk of 
the long way or the short way round it. 

“ I thought that a globe measured the 
same every way—should it not?"’ 

Frank informed her, and was veijl 
glad to be able to do so, that the earthy 
though it is called a globe, is not quite 
round, that it is more in the shape q| 
iiu orange, or a turnip. 

A nod from his friend confirmed hi! 
assertion, and Frank now, feeling ew 
couraged to show his learning, wem 
on to prove that he understood ffil 
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causes of day and night; and, farther, 
he dashed into explanations of an 
eclipse of the sun, and of summer and 
winter: but there he found that he 
stuck fast, he could neither get back¬ 
ward nor forward, but, (juite confused 
tmidst the paths of the sun, moon, 
and earth, he Avas compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge, that he was not yet master 
of their motions. Ashamed of himself, 
he willingly listened to Mary's ob¬ 
servation, that it was getting very late, 
^nd after wishing the engineer a good 
light, and a good bye, for he knew 
hat he was to go early in the morning, 
•’rank said, 

“ I hope, that by the time you come 
gain, sir, I shall be quite clear about 
jOmmer and winter. How long do 
think it will be before you come 
lan?” 
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The engineer said he did not know, 
perhaps in a week, perhaps in a 
month. 

“ A month ! ” exclaimed Frank, “ I 
shall have time and time enough to 
learn it, inannna, shall not I?” 

“ And to forget it perhaps, Frank,” 
said his mother. 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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